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RELATION OF Two IMPORTANT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS—THE 
PRESS AND EDUCATION 


HE school is essentially a social institution; inescapably it must 

operate within the ideals and purposes of the society and com- 
munity of which it is a part. The successful educator is sensitive 
to public opinion, and he is aware of the fact that public opinion sets 
limits to what he can do and to the ways in which he can do it. He 
knows equally well that public opinion on many matters is some- 
thing of a phantom, that it is subject to sudden shifts, to veerings now 
in this direction, now in that; but he also knows that it is often rooted 
firmly and deeply in long established traditions, that it is colored 
and molded by the mores of the larger society or of the smaller com- 
munity. If he is wise, as well as informed, he will attempt to shape 
public opinion with respect to education by laying his cards on the 
table: he will establish a program of public relations which has for 
its purpose the enlightenment of the citizenry on all matters touch- 
ing the schools. 

The press reflects public opinion and also influences it. An analy- 
sis of the editorial columns of representative newspapers reveals 
much with respect to the lay attitude toward the problems of educa- 
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tion, and it affords to some extent a measure of the impact of one 
important social institution, the press, on another social institution, 
the school. An analysis of this kind gives the school administrator 
and the teacher a clearer insight into the public’s attitude toward 
their aims, methods, and problems. It stakes off the areas of dis- 
agreement or misunderstanding between the professional educator 
and the layman and makes it possible for educators to offer a better 
interpretation of their functions to the public. When the public is 
better informed, it will be in a position to offer moré intelligent 
criticism by way of charting the course that education should take. 

An analysis of editorial opinion of the kind commented on in the 
preceding paragraph has been made by Charles R. Foster, Jr., and 
the results have been published in a volume entitled Editorial Treat- 
ment of Education in the American Press. The volume is published 
by the Harvard University Press as Number 21 of the Harvard 
Bulletins in Education. The analysis included all editorial comment 
on education appearing in twenty-five selected newspapers for the 
period 1930-35. 

On the basis of the data presented in this study, it appears that 
American educational leadership has done a rather poor job of in- 
forming the public with respect to the problems and the needs of 
education. There are many gaps in the editorial treatment of im- 
portant issues, and not infrequently editorial opinion has been based 
on erroneous assumptions. Some of the more important conclusions 
of Mr. Foster’s investigation are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

Is it favorable or unfavorable comment? One-fourth of it is classified in this 
analysis as “adversely critical.”” That is surely reasonable enough. If three 
out of four editorials are either favorable or neutral in attitude, it is no longer 
possible for school men to accuse the press of undue hostility toward them. 
This in no way involves the question whether the criticism itself is justified. 
We speak here only of the amount of it. 

Educational costs share the center of editorial attention with issues relating 
to the purposes, value, efficiency, and personnel of the school system. But what 
is done in the schools or how it is done constitute matters upon which the news- 
papers of the United States offer the educator little counsel. Numerous ques- 
tions important to the educator are almost entirely ignored. The press is mainly 
concerned with the general worth and necessity of the school system, the people 


who operate it, and the money wherewith to make it possible. .... 
It is interesting that one out of every three comments, of those which lead 
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in frequency of mention, deals with the money side of the question. We may 
state it as an indisputable fact that the angle of public education which most 
often claims the editor’s attention is its cost. 

Turning to the equally important subject of school problems largely ignored 
by the press, we find such items as: specific school subjects, methods and pro- 
cedures used in teaching, measurement of the outcomes of instruction, voca- 
tional education, success or failure of students, character education, vocational 
guidance, treatment of controversial issues in the classroom, nonpromotion and 
failures, tenure of teachers, special education for the handicapped, adult educa- 
tion. 

These and other important topics receive little attention in editorial columns. 
There is a serious gap here in public thinking on educational matters. If, along 
with this absence of comment on issues important to educators, we consider 
that there is much lack of correct information, leading to unsound appraisal of 
educational affairs, we are led to the conclusion that the press is ill informed 
about issues of considerable significance to the public-school system. From this 
it follows that there is need for some method whereby the public can learn what 
the public school is doing or failing to do about many things. Only informed 
public leadership can be of much critical aid to the educator. 

As has been suggested, the cost of education bears the brunt of adverse edi- 
torial criticism. Eighty per cent of all editorial references to the cost of educa- 
tion are unfavorable. Also leading objects of negative criticism are the boards 
of education. It is certainly true that questions of finance and school-board 
policy provide the areas wherein there is the least agreement between the 
critics and the criticized in the American public-school system. 

A considerable proportion of the favorable criticism found in the press goes 
to the teaching body. But it is general comment. Specific editorial commenda- 
tion of individual teachers is sadly lacking. To administrators, and especially 
those in higher education, go most of the laudatory sentiments which editors 
feel moved to express about individuals in the profession of teaching. 

It is also worthy of note that in 62 per cent of the cases, editorial comment 
on school superintendents and administrators is favorable. These functionaries 
do not bear as heavy a load of antagonistic public criticism as one might imagine. 

A more significant point is the fact that the total amount of editorial com- 
ment on administrators, especially public-school administrators (such as prin- 
cipals), gives very thin justification to the view that administrators, by their 
policies, are molders of the public mind..... 

The field of advanced education ranks high in frequency of comment. It is a 
point of no small importance that in some newspapers nearly two-thirds of all 
the editorial references to education relate to the colleges and universities. At _ 
the least it is an interesting point that the newspapers of the country devote 
a markedly high percentage of their editorial comments on education to the 
upper levels. Primary and secondary education affect directly the lives of 
twenty times as many people. More than one-third of the editorial comments 
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on education have to do with the stratosphere of the educational system, so far 
as the ordinary man is concerned..... 

Editors all too frequently fail to show any grasp of the fact that educational 
financing is only a part of the larger question of government financing. It can 
be considered effectively only in its relationship to other demands upon the 
public purse. Much severe criticism of education arises from the fact that 
government, especially local government, is operating on a basis inadequate to 
needs. The utter unsuitability of the tax on real estate as a source of revenue 
for the schools has been shown as never before during this period. 

It is in this respect that we make our chief criticism of the press and its 
attitude toward educational finance. Instead of reading into the situation the 
necessity for broad reorganization of the tax base, instead of recognizing that 
the problem calls for readjustment all around, too many editorial critics appear 
to view the problem without any perspective at all. Demands for palliative 
measures, such as the sales tax, or demands simply for “‘cutting down” expendi- 
tures (for example, salaries) are shown in this study to have occupied so much 
of the editors’ time and attention that they seldom find any opportunity, if 
indeed they recognize it, for a constructive approach to the whole problem. .... 

More to the credit of American editors is their rather general and fairly 
vigorous approval of the principle of consolidation and unification of school 
districts. A study of these comments on school expense shows that frequently 
they deplore the enormous number of small governing units, and they often 
advocate the development of the “county unit” to replace what William Allen 
White calls the “Rip Van Winkle” system. The fact that nearly go per cent of 
all editorial references to consolidation are favorable is evidence that advocates 
of modernizing the units of administration and instruction will find newspaper 
support if they seek it..... 

When the question of equalization of educational opportunity comes up, 
the support of newspapers is more doubtful. Here we find a discouraging tend- 
ency to put community self-interest first. Apparently there is little acceptance 
of the principle that the wealthier sections will have to make a contribution, 
through some equalization scheme, to the maintenance of minimum educational 
standards in poorer parts of states and nation. Self-interest motivates much of 
the favorable editorial reaction to specific instances of equalization in the form 
of contributions from the federal government..... 

We may conclude from this that public opinion is not yet ready to welcome 
any equalization program, either state or national, because the validity of the 
principle has not yet made an appeal to people in general. Only when editorial 
thinking accepts the value of equalization, in terms of providing for a broad 
state and national welfare, will it be possible for education to count on much 
support in this direction from the press. 

One is led to suspect that educators have neglected to help the public solve 
problems of school support. Merely feeling resentment when critics suggest 
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retrenchment is not enough. Only by long-term, patient, co-operative study of 
the problem of support for education will a better relationship between the 
critics of “school spending” and the educators responsible for this spending, 
be established. The aim of the educator should be to eliminate such epithets 
as “tax-eaters” from the editorial columns of American newspapers, when educa- 
tion is the topic under discussion. ... . 

In general we must conclude that discussion of educational policy in the 
American press shows little understanding of the proper relationship between 
board members and staff. If editors themselves could be better informed about 
this relationship, they could direct their criticism more intelligently. Perhaps 
educators could help in defining these relationships so that the public could see 
a little better where responsibilities begin and end. This would also aid the 
press to arrive at more intelligent indorsement of candidates for positions on 
boards of education. It would also be helpful to the editor in passing judgment 
on the wisdom of legislative acts..... 

Treatment of education in the American press suggests that the administra- 
tive group in our schools does not show the prominence one may have expected. 
As suggested in the chapter reporting newspaper criticism on this subject, there 
are many editorial references to administrators, but two-thirds of them are to 
college presidents and the heads of higher educational units, and only one-third 
of them are to school principals and superintendents, 

By the tone of these references to the chiefs of higher education and their 
acts, we are led to the view that public opinion tends to respect them and to 
regard them, on the whole, as leaders in the national life. But can the same be 
said of the administrators of our public schools? The evidence points to a nega- 
tive answer. In fact, although the majority of editorial references to adminis- 
trators in the public schools are favorable, and although the school adminis- 
trator escapes the rough handling meted out to boards of education, we are not 
justified in saying that there is evidence of high regard for him as a leader in 
the march toward improvement of the social order..... 

Two things will strike the educator as significant when he studies the atti- 
tude of the press toward the curriculum. The first is the fact that, on the whole, 
little is said about it. The second is the prevailing lack of understanding of the 
nature and purposes of the elements criticized. 

Less than g per cent of all editorial references to education are concerned 
with the curriculum. The percentage would be smaller if references to military 
training were not included under this heading. With what we teach in the 
schools, then, the public is only slightly concerned. Or, if it is concerned, it 
must be that the problem is thought of as a professional one, in which case the 
entire burden of curricular development must be thrown back on the educator 
without benefit of help from the public he serves. 

But editors do discuss aspects of the curriculum to some extent, and then it 
is the nature of their criticism that is alarming. They do, on occasion, launch 
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attacks on “fads and frills.” They ask for a return to “the fundamentals.” 
They deplore the widening of the field of subject matter, condemn elaboration 
or specialization in subject fields, attack educators at once for becoming too 
‘practical’? and for remaining too “cultural.” 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


ae selected for reporting in this number of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to methods of helping principals and teachers im- 
prove their procedures in dealing with problem children, a new prac- 
tice in distributing school reports, the use of demonstration classes 
to improve instruction, and new uses of tests. 


Clinical work in adjust- ‘The following account of clinical work in 
ment of problem children adjustment and guidance which is being 

carried on in the schools of Birmingham, 
Alabama, was prepared for us by L. Frazer Banks, assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

During this year there has been tried in some of our elementary schools a 
clinic in adjustment and guidance of problem children. Principals of elementary 
schools were invited to request the help of several special departments about 
one problem child in the school. At the invitation of the principal, the director 
of the curriculum department, which has charge of the psychological work, co- 
ordinated the efforts of the health department, the attendance department, his 
own department, and any special supervisors concerned in studying this par- 
ticular child from all angles. The parents were interviewed; a complete case 
history was obtained; a physical examination was given by a pediatrician; a 
psychological examination was made; a report from all the teachers who knew 
the child and a report from the principal were submitted; and, if the child had 
been handled by any social agencies, pertinent facts in the files of those agencies 
were introduced. In a preliminary conference of the principal and the repre- 
sentatives of the special departments concerned, all this information was gath- 
ered, discussed, and organized in preparation for another conference held with 
all the teachers in a particular school. At a regular Monday afternoon meeting 
of all the teachers in the school, the adjustment and guidance of this child then 
became the subject for discussion with a definite objective, ‘“What can we do to 
help this child?” 

The steps to be taken were listed on the board as they were proposed by the 
teachers. After a discussion certain procedures were agreed on, which were 
usually grouped under three heads: (1) What can the school, including the 
teachers, do? (2) What can we get the child to do? (Someone, usually the 
principal, had a conference with the child about these points.) (3) What can 
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we get the home to do? (This conference was usually held by the same person 
who had talked with the parents previously.) 

In all this discussion at the teachers’ meeting, the members of the special 
departments remained in the background, usually participating only to the 
extent to which they were asked specific questions, or by asking a few leading 
questions themselves. 

We believe that these conferences have been successful, not only in helping 
the teachers work out their plans, which were of benefit to the children con- 
cerned, but also in helping teachers and principals improve their procedures 
and plans for dealing with other problem children in the school. In addition, 
the program became a demonstration of the ways in which the participating de- 
partments could be of help to the teachers. 


A new practice in report- Anyone who has been in the habit of 
ing the work of the schools reading the reports of city school systems 

must have been impressed with the great 
improvement in the effectiveness of these reports during the past 
few years. Luckily school superintendents and boards of education 
are taking more seriously their responsibility in giving an account 
of their stewardship. Statistical data are now being presented in 
attractive graphic form, and pictorial illustrations are made to carry 
a message often lost in the older type of report. The most recent 
annual report of Frank Cody, superintendent of schools of Detroit, 
is a good illustration of the kind of accounting to the public which 
many school systems are adopting. The report consists of a sixteen- 
page rotogravure tabloid which reviews in pictures, with explanatory 
text, the work, services, membership, costs, and expenditures of the 
public schools for the year 1937-38. With the assistance of a con- 
tribution from the Detroit Teachers Association, the school board 
has sent the report to every home in Detroit in which there are school 
children. This is the first time, it is said, that a major city has made 
such a report to all its citizens. 


Demonstration classes for From the assistant superintendent of 
the in-service training of schools, Chester W. Holmes, we have 
junior high school teachers received the following account of an ex- 

periment with demonstration classes for 
teachers in the junior high schools of Washington, D.C. 


Provision for the training of teachers in service has long been a part of the 
work of the District Teachers’ College. Junior high school principals have felt, 
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however, that practical demonstrations of useful techniques of teaching by the 
teachers’ own colleagues in the classroom under normal class situations would 
furnish invaluable training, not only to teachers new to the system, but also 
to those teachers who desired to avoid falling into a routine way of teaching 
and who wanted to learn other approaches than their own to classroom prob- 
lems. 

Three years ago the heads of the subject departments arranged a fixed 
schedule of demonstration classes in all junior high school subjects, held at the 
close of school, to which all interested teachers might go. While the attendance 
was large, the feeling of many teachers was that after-school classes did not 
adequately parallel practical teaching situations. In the following year, there- 
fore, the demonstration classes were held during the third period, with the fourth 
period given over to a discussion by the observers and the demonstration teach- 
ers under the leadership of the heads of the departments. 

During the current school year the demonstrations are being held in the 
first period in the morning, with the second given over to discussions. As it has 
been necessary to limit the attendance, only those teachers go who are specially 
selected by heads of departments or by their principals. A schedule of the 
demonstration lessons is prepared in advance of each semester and is posted on 
the bulletin board of each school so that teachers may plan precisely which 
demonstration lessons they will hope to attend. Demonstrations are held in 
various parts of the city in order that no particular school be specially favored. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about the results of the demonstrations and 
feel that they are extremely valuable. The classes are not hand-picked but are 
regular classes which meet the first period. The demonstration teachers are 
selected for their unusual ability to teach effectively and to use various teaching 
techniques and devices to secure the goals sought. 


Newer testing service in A description of the testing services being 
the schools of Baltimore employed in the schools of Baltimore 

comprises the greater part of the Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education for November—December, 1938. In an 
introductory statement John L. Stenquist comments as follows on 
uses of tests to improve instruction: 

Skilful teachers of vision and energy in various parts of the city are steadily 
devising new ways of improving teaching through new uses of mental tests. 
The significant experiments described by Dr. Angela Broening in her article, 
“Tests That Teach,” in this issue, represent one such new use of tests that 
has extraordinary possibilities. This technique made possible by our develop- 
ment of mechanical scoring equipment and related devices places in the hands 
of the teacher a new instrument of great teaching power. While by former 
techniques, after killing drudgery, most tests yielded in actual practice only 
a total score, or at most subscores in addition to a total score, the coded answer 
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sheet technique places at the disposal of the student and teacher not only the 
total score but the results for every item of the test. While “item analysis” in 
itself is not a new discovery, no practical method has heretofore been available 
by which it could be made use of under the working conditions of our school 
system. By this technique tests can be “tailor-made” to fit our courses of study 
and so designed as to focus attention on precisely the objectives desired. 

The coded answer sheet when coupled with well-made tests thus becomes a 
powerful teaching device. For by presenting a complete item analysis it gives, 
in effect, to the teacher and pupil alike a “microscopic view” of much of the 
inner workings of the student’s mind. It reveals precisely those areas in the 
student’s thinking to which the teacher’s and the learner’s efforts must be 
directed if learning is to take place. For it is one of the fundamental laws of 
psychology that the learner’s progress is directly conditioned by his knowledge 
of the progress he is making. A device such as the coded answer sheet which re- 
veals to the learner so complete a picture of his successes and failures therefore 
becomes an instrument of very great potential power in learning. In the past 
this gold mine of detailed information remained buried in test booklets. Now 
this mass of data becomes available. Thus we have another very practical de- 
velopment in testing—a direct application of the dynamic power of the mental 
test directed to the learning process itself. 





































BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


NUMBER of miscellaneous publications have come to our atten- 
tion which should be of particular interest to school adminis- 
trative officers and teachers. They are concerned with study of the 
curriculum, a survey of published curriculum materials, structural 
organization of a state’s educational system, a summary of research 
on reading, new types of instructional practice in the elementary 
schools, activities for the non-recitation period, and community 
co-ordination. 


A guide to study and con- “Minimum Curriculum Bibliography”’ is 
tinued investigation inthe the title of a bulletin recently published 
field of the curriculum by the Department of Public Instruction 

of Michigan. This bibliography should 
serve as a guide to general reading in the field of the curriculum and 
to the purchase of books and documents. It should be of particular 
value for persons who are interested in the initial stages of curriculum 
study. Items are classified under the following major headings: 
‘General References,”’ “How To Organize for Curriculum Develop- 
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ment,” “Philosophy, Aims, and Objectives,” “How the Child Learns 
and Grows,” “Selecting and Organizing Learning Experiences,” 
“Evaluating the Results of Learning Experiences,” “Specialized 
Areas of Learning,” “Lay Education and Lay Participation,” and 
“Bibliographies.” 


Recent courses of study Each year witnesses the publication of 
and curriculum materials hundreds of courses of study designed to 

assist teachers in determining appropri- 
ate learning activities and experiences of pupils and in organizing the 
various elements in the learning situation. Bernice E. Leary, senior 
specialist in elementary education of the United States Office of 
Education, has made an analysis of curriculum materials published 
since 1934 by state, city, and county school systems (United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 31, 1937). The general purpose of 
the analysis is described as follows: 


The purpose of the study is to determine current practices in curriculum con- 
struction as revealed through courses of study, and to discover current tenden- 
cies within the content of the courses themselves among various subject fields. 
It aims to answer such questions as the following: 

1. What agencies are responsible for the construction and revision of recent 
courses of study? 

2. What basic principles or underlying philosophies toward education are 
presented? 

3. What is the nature of recent aims and objectives? 

4. How are courses of study organized with respect to grades and subjects? 

5. What kinds of materials and learning experiences are suggested? 

6. To what extent do the learning experiences appear to meet community 
needs and interests? 

7. What provisions are made for adapting courses of study to the needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of individual pupils? 

8. How are methods and procedures related to the content and organization 
of courses of study? 

9. What suggestions are made for measuring the outcomes of instruction? 

10. How generally may courses in the different subject fields be interpreted 
as functional? 


One important feature of this bulletin is the inclusion of a classi- 
fied list of some sixteen hundred courses of study published during 
the period 1934-37. 
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Important study of the There are two fundamental problems 
structure and support ofa which confront educational leaders, to a 
state educational system greater or less degree, in every state in 

the nation. The first of these is the reor- 
ganization of local units ot school administration. Some states, it is 
true, have made notable progress in working out satisfactory struc- 
tural organizations for their educational systems, but in many others 
the types of district organization result in waste and inefficiency. 
The second problem relates to the financial support of education. 
What obligation does the state have to support education and by 
what plan of distributing state aid can this obligation best be met? 
Since these two problems are more or less common throughout the 
United States, general interest attaches to a recent study entitled 
The Problem of School Organization and Finance in Illinois. The 
study was made by Professor O. F. Weber, of the University of Illi- 
nois, and is published as one of the bulletins of that institution (Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 15). Professor Weber has made a significant analysis 
of the administrative organization and financial structure of the 
school system of Illinois. The study will, of course, be primarily 
valuable to school people in Illinois, but it should also serve as an ex- 
ample of the kind of investigation needed in other states. 


A summary of recent re- The Educational Records Bureau has 
search studies in reading published a bulletin entitled “Summary 

and Selected Bibliography of Research 
Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Reading, October, 1937, 
to September, 1938.” The bulletin was prepared by Arthur E. Trax- 
ler and Margaret A. Seder. It supplements and brings down to date 
material reported in an earlier bulletin, which covered the period 
1930-37. The first part of the bulletin contains a summary of 
reading studies organized under such topics as “‘Reading Readiness,” 
“Reading Interests,” ‘Vocabulary Studies,” “Reading Tests and 
Testing Procedures,” “Relationship between Reading Achievement 
and Other Factors,” ‘‘Relationship of Eye-Movements to Reading 
Ability,” and “Activity Programs and Informal Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading.” The bulletin may be secured from the Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 
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Examples of progressive Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of 
educational practices in public instruction of Michigan, has re- 
the schools of Michigan cently published a volume of the Michi- 

gan curriculum series under the title In- 
structional Practices in Elementary Schools. The major purpose of the 
bulletin is to place before the teachers of the state examples of 
superior practices of their co-workers. The first two chapters of the 
bulletin are devoted, respectively, to a discussion of viewpoints in 
elementary education and to criteria for evaluating a unit. The 
third chapter brings together descriptions of certain new practices 
classified as “subject units.” “By subject units is meant those units 
which, although centered about children’s interests, are quite defi- 
nitely history units or social-science units or arithmetic units, or 
others.” They do not ignore the traditional subject divisions, but 
they provide for more or less correlation or integration. Units of 
this type are included for each of the first eight grades. Some of the 
units are presented in detail; others are described briefly. Usually a 
unit is described under three major headings: “How the Unit 
Originated,” “How the Unit Was Developed,” and ‘‘Outcomes.” 
Many of the descriptions contain lists of source materials. The 
description of each unit is preceded by editorial comment which 
calls attention to the essential features of the unit. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “Instructional Practices Involving 
Many Subjects.” The materials presented in this chapter illustrate 
the development of units which do not emphasize any particular 
subject field but which cover many cultural areas. The following 
units are among those included: “Creative Physical Rhythms,” 
“Building a Community,” “The Farm,” “Our Town,” “A Food 
Unit,” and “Soil Erosion and Conservation.” 

The final chapter, “Administrative Practices Directly Related to 
Instruction,” contains descriptions of a number of administrative 
innovations designed to facilitate instruction. Among the adminis- 
trative practices described are the following: “An Ungraded Ele- 
mentary School,” “Vitalizing the Curriculum—A Guidance Pro- 
gram,” “An Elementary-School Student Council,” and “Home- 
School-Community Relationships.” 
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The bulletin was prepared primarily for the teachers in Michigan, 
but it should prove helpful to teachers in all parts of the country. 


Children’s activities dur- The State Curriculum Laboratory at the 
ing non-recitation periods University of New Mexico has published 
a volume which should be of interest, not 
only in New Mexico, but in other parts of the country as well. The 
bulletin was prepared under the general direction of Marie M. 
Hughes, director of the laboratory, with the assistance of Blanche 
Aldrich Jones. It bears the title “Activities for the Non-recitation 
Periods” and is Number Two of the series “Materials of Instruc- 
tion.”’ In the first part of the bulletin a distinction is drawn between 
recitation and non-recitation periods, criteria for the selection of 
materials and activities for the indirectly supervised time are dis- 
cussed at some length, and suggestions are offered with respect to 
the organization and management of the classroom. In the second 
part specific recommendations are made with respect to activities 
which foster the development of skills in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. The third part discusses concretely and with numerous il- 
lustrations the many constructive activities which children may 
carry on in the school. A section is also devoted to the evaluation of 
activities carried forward during the non-recitation periods. 


Community councils—a Educational leaders and other social- 
plan for serving youth minded individuals are becoming in- 

creasingly sensitive to the fact that many 
forces and influences beat upon youth today and that all these forces 
and influences enter into the processes of education in a vital way. 
It is also clear that no single institution, such as the school, can con- 
trol or give direction to all these influences. A closer integration of 
school and community is desirable, but, even when this co-ordina- 
tion is accomplished, much remains to be done. In every community 
there are services which youth require but which can be supplied 
only through the co-operation of public-minded citizens and organ- 
ized groups. The recognition that these conditions exist has given 
rise to a movement which promises much for the future—the move- 
ment to organize co-ordinating councils. 
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The State Department of Education of California has published 
a bulletin entitled Co-ordinating Councils in California, which should 
be of particular value to all who are interested in the development of 
such councils. The general purpose of the study is indicated by the 
following quotation from the Preface. 

This report of a study of co-ordinating councils in California attempts to do 
two things. It attempts first to give an accurate picture of these councils as 
they have developed over a period of years and as they function today. A second 
objective has been to present some suggestions to those communities just enter- 
ing this field by pointing out certain problems to be anticipated and certain 
requisites for success. 

The reader will not find in this report a pattern for the organization of a co- 
ordinating council in his own community, nor specific instructions as to how 
to proceed with such organization. He will find descriptions of councils in many 
different communities. These have been stimulated by different circumstances 
and have developed under a great variety of leaders; consequently each has 
certain peculiarities all its own. Each community must develop its own co- 
ordinating medium to fit its own needs. The resulting organization will differ 
in certain particulars from all the others. No one community should attempt 
to imitate another. 


AN ImporTANT Court DECISION 


HE Supreme Court of Illinois has recently rendered a decision 

which should be of widespread interest. The decision in- 
volved the authority of the Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School Board to spend public funds for the aid of a private 
junior college. The board entered into a contract with the Oak Park 
Junior College whereby the board agreed to improve the laboratory 
facilities and to purchase the library of the college. The library and 
the laboratories of the college were to be available to students in the 
college and in the city high school. For some time the citizens of 
Oak Park had been considering the desirability of establishing a 
public junior college, and these arrangements were entered into in 
order that the board might gather information on the advisability 
of establishing this type of unit in the educational system of the 
city. In granting an injunction restraining the board from carrying 
the contract into execution, the court said in part: 


Without considering whether the legislature vested appellees with implied 
authority to appropriate public funds to defray the expense of an independent 
investigation to determine whether a public junior college should be established, 
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we believe the proposed contract is illegal because it contravenes section 20 of 
article 4, and separate section 2, of our state constitution. Section 20 of article 
4 provides: “The state shall never pay, assume or become responsible for the 
debts or liabilities of, or in any manner give, loan or extend its credit to or in 
aid of any public or other corporation, association or individual.” The language 
of this section is an expression of a well-settled rule in American jurisprudence 
that public money cannot be taken for or applied to a private purpose. We 
have expressly decided that the application of tax money for other than public 
purposes is a deprivation of property without due process of law (Robbins v. 
Kadyk, 312 Ill. 290). As the state does not have power to lend its financial aid 
to private undertakings, it necessarily follows that the legislature cannot grant 
to a school board, one of its own creations, a power broader than that which 
the state itself possesses. Boards of education merely exercise the function of the 
state in maintaining public schools and can possess no greater power or dis- 
cretion than the state, in its sovereign capacity, can confer upon them (Adams 
v. Brenan, 177 Ill. 194; Peers v. Board of Education, 72 id. 508; Clark v. School 
Directors, 78 id. 474; Stevenson v. School Directors, 87 id. 255). 

Separate section 2 of our constitution in part provides; “No county, city, 
town, township or other municipality, shall ever become subscriber to the 
capital stock of any railroad or private corporation, or make donation to or 
loan its credit in aid of such corporation,” etc. A school board is a municipal 
corporation and by this section is clearly denied the right of loaning its credit 
in aid of any private corporation. This section was interpreted and applied by 
us in Washingtonian Home v. City of Chicago, 157 Ill. 414, and Murphy v. Dever, 
320 id. 186. The question is not one of economy, expediency, public benefit 
or community desire; it is one of power. 

A copy of the written contract was attached to the bill of complaint. Its 
terms are not in dispute—in fact they have been admitted. The school board 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint, and all facts well pleaded therein must 
be taken as admitted (Canal Comrs. v. Village of East Peoria, 179 Ill. 214; 
People v. Holten, 259 id. 219). The admitted fact that the private junior col- 
lege, under the contract, agreed to furnish some information to the school board, 
and the further fact that the school board might at some future time remove 
the library and laboratory equipment from the private college buildings, show 
the transaction contemplated a loan of public credit and property contrary to 
the above-mentioned constitutional provisions. No power existed in the high- 
school board to make a contract with a private corporation for joint use of its 
library and equipment, and the Superior Court erred in dismissing the bill of 
complaint. 

Under the facts alleged and admitted, plaintiff is entitled to a permanent 
injunction, as prayed, restraining the board of education from proceeding with 
further negotiations, execution and performance of the contract in question. 
The decree is reversed, and the cause is remanded, with direction to award a 
permanent injunction. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


, jon University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 
will be held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday 
evening, March 1, 1939. Alumni, former students, and friends of 
the University are most cordially invited to attend. It will assist 
the committee in charge of the arrangements if those who plan to 
attend will obtain their tickets in advance. Tickets are two dollars 
each and may be secured from Professor Robert C. Woellner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Wuo’s WHO FoR FEBRUARY 


The authors of articles CARLETON WASHBURNE, superintendent 
in the current issue of schools, Winnetka, Illinois. FERN H. 

Bowes, teacher of Grade III at the 
Brightwood Demonstration School, Washington, D.C. LuELia 
Cote, lecturer in education of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, and independent research worker and author. 
J. Ltoyp Trump, teacher of social science in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago. CARTER ALEXANDER, library professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Witt1amM C. REAvIs, 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. NELson B. 
HENRY, associate professor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


The writers of reviews W.H. Burton, professor of education 
in the current issue at the University of Southern California. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University. H. C. Curistor- 
FERSON, head of the Department of Mathematics, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. MANDEL SHERMAN, associate professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of Chicago. Wu 11am L. 
HuGHES, associate professor of physical education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. MAry May Wymav, director of health 
and safety education in the public schools at Louisville, Kentucky. 
WALTER BARNES, professor of the teaching of English at New York 
University. 
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A REPLY TO BROWNELL’S CRITIQUE OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF SEVEN EXPERIMENTS 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


* 


HERE are three ways to evaluate a piece of research. First, the 
experiment may be repeated under identical conditions for the 
purpose of checking the findings of the original investigators. This 
method is almost always followed in the case of important research 
in the field of the physical and the biological sciences, but rarely in 
the field of educational science. Second, the experiment may be re- 
peated with one element varied, the effect of this variation being 
noted. Far too little of this type of evaluation is done in the field of 
educational science. Finally, the techniques and the conclusions of 
the investigators may be analyzed from a theoretical standpoint and 
the defects be pointed out. This type of evaluation is by far the most 
common and the easiest of the three approaches. It has value. It is 
the method used by Brownell in his critique of the Committee of 
Seven! investigations of the grade placement of arithmetic (5). 
Brownell’s criticisms are summed up under three headings: 
First, the results of the committee’s experiments are subject to the 
limitations which the committee itself pointed out and are of 
no practical value except in situations duplicating in detail the 
committee’s conditions of research. To quote Brownell’s words: 


t The Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, in 
whose behalf and in consultation with whom this article is written, consists of the fol- 
lowing persons: Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, Flossmoor; Turner C. 
Chandler, principal of the Burnside School, Chicago; Harry O. Gillet, principal of the 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago; J. R. Harper, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmette; Raymond Osborne, while principal of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; O. E. Peterson, head of the Department of Education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb; Howard C. Storm, superintendent of schools, Batavia; and 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, chairman. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett, director of research, and William H. Voas, psychologist in the public schools 
at Winnetka, have been associates of the committee. 
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At most, the committee’s standards will surely apply only in schools which 
follow exactly its instructional materials. .... Changes in the order of teaching 
the sub-skills, in the quality of previous preparation, in the length of the daily 
period, in the effectiveness of the motivation, in the number of days allotted the 
topic, in the thoroughness of diagnosis and remedial instruction—changes in 
any of these details may be enough to invalidate the committee’s findings 


[5: 499]. 


He seeks to prove this contention by citing the experiments of 
Beall (1) and Grossnickle (11), which, he believes, give results that 
disprove the Committee of Seven findings on the placement of long 
division. 

His second criticism is that the tests used by the committee are 
too difficult. His third criticism is that the supposed theories of the 
committee in regard to readiness are divergent and that two of the 
three are false. Brownell also expresses a fear that the work of the 
Committee of Seven will deflect interest from problems which, to 
him, seem more fundamental. This final point obviously needs no 
answer. Let us take up the other three in order. 

If Brownell means what he clearly implies—that the committee’s 
experiments are of no value in a practical situation unless the com- 
mittee’s conditions are exactly followed—no controlled experiment 
in education would have any value. That he does not really mean 
this is evident, since Brownell accepts as of practical value the 
findings of Beall’s (1) and Grossnickle’s (11) studies on the teaching 
of long division—studies subject to more limitations than those of 
the Committee of Seven. According to Brownell’s apparent theory, 
Beall’s findings should apply only to schools which use forty- 
minute periods three times a week for twelve weeks with children of 
low-fourth-grade ability who are using the particular workbook that 
Beall used and who are prepared for their work by the Tulsa course 
of study with the textbooks employed in Tulsa. A similar statement 
might be made concerning Grossnickle’s study. I don’t think this 
point needs to be labored. Brownell’s own research (3) and all other 
research involving controlled conditions would be useless if the con- 
clusions drawn applied only under conditions identical with those of 
the experiment. Actually, to be safe, we would have to have the 
same teachers and the same children! 

Of course, even in the Committee of Seven experiments, involv- 
ing, as they did, large numbers of teachers in many different school 
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systems, the conditions were not really identical. Teachers differed 
in training, in experience, in background, and in their interpreta- 
tion of the committee’s directions. The time set by the committee 
doubtless varied up and down somewhat with individual teachers. 
The children who approached the experiment did so from widely 
different backgrounds and widely different textbooks. 

Brownell complains that “‘in none of its ten or more articles has 
the committee given any information about its instructional pro- 
gram for the topics investigated” (5: 499). Unfortunately, educa- 
tional periodicals do not have the space for the inclusion of these 
things. The committee has, however, published a bibliography (16) 
of its studies, which includes, for example, the textbook in meaning 
of fractions used by the committee; the tests in the foundations 
necessary for the various arithmetic processes; all the teaching tests 
and materials for the experiments in the measurement of time, linear 
measure, and surface measure. Anyone wanting the tests or the 
teaching materials for any of the experiments had only to write to 
the chairman of the Committee of Seven, and he would receive them. 
They are not, however, radically different from the teaching ma- 
terials and tests used in any good standard textbook, except perhaps 
for their concentration of a number of phases of a topic in one unit of 
teaching instead of having these scattered as they are in many text- 
books. 

Brownell goes on to say: 

The committee grants that different methods of teaching and different ma- 
terials might have led to different mental-age standards, but it regards this possi- 
bility, to use the words of the chairman, as “purely hypothetical.” Such a 
grudging acknowledgment might have been justified in 1930, at the time of the 
first report, although even then the relation between instruction and success in 
learning was known to be close. Be that as it may, in 1936, even in 1932, the 
question was no longer “purely hypothetical,” the last element of uncertainty 
having been removed by the announcement of Beall’s careful study on the teach- 
ing of long division [5: 497-98]. 


The question of Beall’s study will be taken up later. Here I merely 
wish to take up Brownell’s absolute statement that even in 1932 the 
relation between instruction and success in learning was known to be 
close. Neither then nor now do we know, a priori, that change in 
method means change in results. Let’s take a few examples. 
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Hawley and Gallup (13) in 1922 compared the results of teaching 
spelling words in lists and teaching them in context. They conclude 
that ‘there is no advantage in having children write their spelling 
words in sentences,” and they show that in some grades there was a 
superiority for one method and in other grades for the other method. 

Johnson (14) in 1928 compared the lecture-demonstration meth- 
od, the group laboratory experimentation method, and the indi- 
vidual laboratory experimentation method for teaching high-school 
biology. He tried the experiments with three separate groups, each 
doing three sets of experiments. On one set of experiments the pu- 
pils using the individual method made the best scores; on another 
set of experiments those having demonstrations made the best 
scores, although on the tests they made less favorable scores than did 
one section of children using the group laboratory method. Johnson 
concludes: “The outstanding result of this study is that the three 
particular methods of teaching seem to differ very little in their in- 
fluence upon pupil learning and still less upon pupil retention.” 

Burks and Stone (7) in 1929 reported the results of an experiment 
undertaken “to determine scientifically the relative effectiveness of 
two distinctly different plans of training in silent reading.” They 
conclude: “It is exceedingly interesting to note that two different 
plans, each devised by an eminent educator, apparently are of about 
the same effectiveness for certain training purposes in silent read- 
ing.” 

Cutright (10) in 1934 compared several methods of securing cor- 
rect language usage, one method consisting of listing language errors 
and explaining them; another, intensification of correction of errors 
in oral and written speech; another, drill games; a fourth, a drama- 
tization of the attack on speech errors by the writing of plays and 
slogans and the preparation of programs; a fifth, the listing by the 
pupils of errors which they had observed; and a sixth, group planning 
by the pupils of remedial work. While there were differences in the 
effectiveness of some of the methods, an examination of the table of 
results shows that such a confusing array of the methods have 
reliable, positive differences over the other methods that one has to 
sum up the differences in various grades if any choice is to be made 
among them; one method, for example, shows equality with, or 
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superiority to, another method in one grade and inferiority in an- 
other. 

Brownell himself (3), reporting in 1933, compared children using 
a “‘crutch” in adding proper fractions with those not using such a 
crutch. He concluded that most groups made the same kinds of mis- 
takes and that the group using the crutch did approximately as well 
as the non-crutch group. 

Crawford and Royer (9) in 1935 compared the teaching of correct 
English by oral drill on specific errors to teaching with a grammatical 
approach. They conclude: ‘The two methods are practically equal 
in effectiveness as used in this study.” 

Breed and Ralston (2) in 1936 compared the teaching of addition 
combinations in isolation and the teaching incidentally in the adding 
of columns two digits wide. They conclude: ‘The differences be- 
tween the mean scores for comparable groups were, in only a few 
cases, of sufficient magnitude to establish the conclusion with cer- 
tainty that one method was superior to the other.” 

Harder (12) in 1937 compared the relative efficiency of teaching 
homonyms separately and together. He found that for some homo- 
nyms there was better learning when they were together, for others 
there was better learning when they were separate, and for still 
others there was no difference. He concludes: ‘“The observation 
should be made that the pupils learned to spell by both methods 
and that such average differences as existed between the methods 
were small.” 

In September, 1938, Brownman (6) compared two methods of 
teaching experimental geometry, one a lecture-demonstration meth- 
od, the other an individual laboratory method. While differences 
were shown in certain outcomes, he says: “There is not enough 
statistically significant evidence to enable one to lay claims to the 
superiority of either method when the factors of applications and 
integrated problems are considered.” 

These examples are enough to make it clear that nobody can 
predict in advance that a change of method will bring about a change 
of results. Certainly there are experiments which can be cited on 
the other side. Often superiority of one method over another is 
found, but for any given experiment it is purely a matter of hy- 
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pothesis, as I said in the statement to which Brownell objects, to 
assume that the results will be materially changed by a change in 
method—they may be and again they may not. The only possible 
way to know is to conduct a carefully controlled experiment, and 
that is exactly what the Committee of Seven has advocated (16: 
698). 

The same thing may be said with regard to time allotments. The 
Committee of Seven indicated the possibility that a change in time 
allotments would alter results, but again we do not know. From the 
time of Rice’s experiments (15) in 1897, when children with long 
spelling periods every day did no better than children with short 
periods, right down to the present, there is no evidence to indicate 
that lengthening assignments beyond a reasonable minimum neces- 
sarily increases the effectiveness of the learning. Maybe, if the 
Committee of Seven experiments had allowed forty-five minutes a 
day instead of thirty or if long division had been taught for fifteen 
weeks instead of ten, the learning would have been more efiective— 
and maybe it wouldn’t. The only way to know is to conduct a care- 
ful experiment, and as yet nobody has done so in this particular field. 

Brownell refers to Beall’s study (1) on the teaching of long 
division as refuting the Committee of Seven placement. Beall did 
an elaborate and thorough piece of work for his Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, which “purports to be a statistical analysis of pupil responses 
in his first attempt to gain a mastery over long division under a plan 
of individual instruction.” What Beall shows is that adequate 
foundations in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, and es- 
pecially short division, are necessary for a grasp of long division. 
He also shows that, next to these foundations, mental age is a 
factor and that scores on a reading test have the least correlation 
with success in long division. His experiment consisted in giving 
foundations tests, intelligence tests, and reading tests to low-fourth- 
grade children in Tulsa, Oklahoma, from seven hundred of whom he 
obtained complete records. The children were given an individual 
instruction textbook in long division—a book very well worked out. 
For twelve weeks during three forty-minute periods a week, the 
children worked on long division, the other two forty-minute periods 
being devoted to other phases of arithmetic. 
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The teaching time and procedures were well controlled and were 


‘comparable in many respects to the teaching time and procedures 


in the Committee of Seven experiments, the major difference being 
that Beall used an individual-instruction technique by which chil- 
dren progressed at varying rates through their workbook, while the 
Committee of Seven used a group-teaching technique. The results 
of Beall’s experiments, instead of contradicting those of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, confirm them to a remarkable degree, insofar as 
Beall’s data made such confirmation possible. Unfortunately Beall 
carried on the experiment with only low-fourth-grade children, and 
he presents no data on the percentages of children with the various 
mental ages in the fourth grade who achieved any specified degree 
of mastery of the process. What he did find, however, was that 50 
per cent of his pupils at the end of the teaching period (he did not 
give a later test to measure retention) made scores on the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Test IV, Part 6, at least equal to the 
high-fourth-grade standard. High-fourth-grade standard on the 
Compass Diagnostic Tests is 2.8 examples out of 11, the first ex- 
ample being short division, the others long division. (The Compass 
test in long division is a much more difficult test than that used by 
the Committee of Seven.) Actually, therefore, in the twenty- 
minute testing period the median child succeeded in solving correct- 
ly one example in short division and two examples in long division. 

A comparison of the age and the grade norms in the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests indicates that fourth grade corresponds to ten 
years of age. Since Beall’s pupils had a normal distribution of in- 
telligence, it may be assumed that the average child in his group had 
a mental age not far from ten years (unfortunately Beall does not 
give the average mental ages of his pupils). The Committee of 
Seven investigations show that 75 per cent of the children with men- 
tal ages between nine years and ten months and ten years and five 
months made scores of 50 per cent on the Committee of Seven test in 
long division. Comparing the examples in the Committee of Seven 
test and those in the Compass Diagnostic Tests would indicate that 
this score is approximately equivalent to what Beall found for his 
median achievement. 

It is evident that a direct comparison of Beall’s results with those 
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of the Committee of Seven is impossible. His data are not presented 
in such a way as to make accurate comparisons practicable: he used 
a different test both for foundations and for mastery. Yet insofar as 
any comparison at all can be made, his results are in complete 
harmony with those of the Committee of Seven—that is, at the 
level which he tested. In an experiment covering approximately the 
same amount of time as the Committee of Seven experiment, his 
children achieved approximately the same degree of mastery as did 
the corresponding pupils in the Committee of Seven investigation. 

Grossnickle’s study (11), also used by Brownell to refute the find- 
ings of the Committee of Seven in regard to the placement of long 
division, was primarily an experiment to determine which of two 
methods for estimating the quotient was superior. He used 216 pu- 
pils in one New Jersey community and 233 pupils in another com- 
munity, the children being approximately equated as to ability. 
The experiment lasted from February 5, 1935, until June 4, a total 
of seventy-six teaching days. The practice material and the teach- 
ing methods were controlled. The teaching time was thirty-eight 
minutes daily. The two methods being compared showed no sig- 
nificant difference. High correlation was found between ability to do 
short division and success in long division. One rather remarkable 
feature of this experiment was that at the beginning the ability 
of the children in division with a one-figure divisor was extraordi- 
narily high; Grossnickle says that the number of errors they made 
in this test was “lower than the number for any of the groups of stu- 
dents in Grades V—XV [!], inclusive, who had taken the same test in 
a previous investigation.” 

Grossnickle used a most unusual method of scoring his test. The 
number of correct figures in the quotient, including (for “correct 
score”) the remainder, was the score on the example. ‘Thus, if the 
quotient given to the example 24) 563 is 23, with 11 remaining, the 
correct score is 3, since both quotient figures and the remainder are 
correct.” By this means of figuring a child who missed all fourteen 
examples in the final test but who had made only one mistake in 
each of the examples would receive a score of 64 per cent, whereas 
in Committee of Seven experiments and in most standardized tests 
he would receive a score of o. This way of figuring may account for 
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the amazing average correct score on the final test of 96 per cent. 
It is unfortunate that Grossnickle did not at least give, in addition to 
his own method of scoring, the results of a more usual way of scoring 
long-division problems. As the matter stands, his data cannot be 
successfully compared with those of other experiments, and the 
extreme discrepancy between the results which he secured and those 
which Beall obtained, and again between Grossnickle’s results and 
those of the Committee of Seven, as far as it appears from these 
superficial figures, might disappear were the methods of scoring com- 
parable. 

Not only on account of the radical difference in the scoring of tests 
is it impossible to use Grossnickle’s experiment to verify or to con- 
tradict the Committee of Seven’s results. Grossnickle’s experiment, 
like Beall’s, was confined to one grade. No distribution is given of 
the proportions of children at different mental levels who made 
various scores. The foundations in division with a one-figure divisor 
are atypically high. The length of teaching time each day was 25 
per cent higher than that in the Committee of Seven experiments, 
and it ran half again as many days (76 days against 50 in the Com- 
mittee of Seven experiment). Retention tests after a lapse of time 
were not given, while all the Committee of Seven findings are in 
terms of retention six weeks after the close of the teaching period. 
Finally, scores are given in terms of mean achievement, whereas the 
Committee of Seven findings are in terms of lower quartile achieve- 
ment—the mental age at which three-fourths or more of the children 
can achieve success. 

This last point seems to have been completely overlooked by 
Brownell and also by Beall and Grossnickle. In every report on the 
Committee of Seven findings, emphasis has been placed on this 
standard—achievement of satisfactory results by three-fourths of 
the children. This standard is, of course, the same as saying that 
the lower quartile score must be approximately 80 per cent on the 
retention test. The absurdity of comparing the mean or the median 
score (as reported by Grossnickle and Beall, respectively) on a test 
immediately after teaching with a lower quartile score after a six- 
week interval with no reviews is palpable. One cannot possibly 
prove or disprove the validity of the first finding by showing that 











it disagrees with the second. As a matter of fact, agreement between 
the two would throw serious question on one or the other. 

Brownell’s second point is that the committee’s tests are too hard. 
He means that they measure the teaching of a topic to completion, 
rather than measuring one of the intermediate stages of learning. 
The Committee of Seven has pointed out this fact (16: 7o1). Most 
of the committee’s findings determine when a topic or a subtopic 
can be taught to completion. Even from the beginning, however, 
there was some division of topics into subtopics. Thus addition of 
integers was divided into addition facts with sums of ten and under, 
higher addition facts, column addition three digits high, and column 
addition four digits high. Similar subdivisions were made for most 
other processes. More recently the attempt has been made to sub- 
divide topics further and to find out when the easier aspects can be 
taught. This subdivision has been done throughout the measure- 
ment studies; it has been done for the multiplication facts and for 
long division; and it is being done for several other units. 

Brownell objects to the method of scoring on the ground that 
the Committee of Seven considered accuracy rather than process. 
As a matter of fact, in certain experiments the committee has tabu- 
lated both accuracy and process, but it has not felt that the process 
results were of much practical value. If a child knows the process in 
long division but cannot get the right answer, even after ten weeks 
of training, just what good is the process doing him? The child, 
before undertaking the subject, has passed a foundations test show- 
ing that he knows how to multiply, how to subtract, and how to 
divide. Consequently he has the essential tools for long division. 
If, knowing these tools and knowing the process, he cannot put them 
together, does he know long division? Actually, in the case of long 
division with three-place quotients, correcting the test for right 
process, regardless of correct mechanics, places the topic at the 
same level as does correcting the tests for accuracy. The committee 
will be glad to furnish any investigator with process results wher- 
ever they have been separately tabulated, but most standardized 
tests and most schools judge a child’s knowledge of a process by his 
ability to use it with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The com- 
mittee’s standard has usually been about 75 or 80 per cent accuracy. 
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For those who are satisfied with a lesser degree of accuracy, the 
committee has suggested the possibility of lowering the level at 
which the subject is taught. 

Brownell makes one other criticism of the tests, referring particu- 
larly to the test on addition and subtraction of decimals, in which 
“ragged decimals’* are used. The Committee of Seven certainly 
does not defend the inclusion of ‘‘ragged decimals” in the curricu- 
lum, but the fact remains that many textbooks and many curricu- 
lums include such examples. Jf a school system is going to teach 
this kind of decimal addition, it is worth while to know when the 
teaching can be effectively done. 

Finally we come to the committee’s supposed theories of matu- 
rity. As a matter of fact, the Committee of Seven has no theory of 
maturity. The chairman’s theory will be expressed in the Introduc- 
tion to the Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (8). The Committee of Seven is, however, a 
fact-finding, research body, not a theorizing body. It has conducted 
extensive experiments over many years to find out (1) whether, and 
to what degree, knowledge of foundations, that is, prerequisites, 
determines success in learning and (2) whether, and to what degree, 
mental age determines success in learning. It finds that each has a 
definite influence: the same methods, materials, and time produce 
strikingly better learning when children have high scores on the 
foundations tests than when they have low scores, while, among 
pupils whose foundations-test scores are high, those with higher 
mental ages (up to a certain point) are usually much more success- 
ful in their learning than children with lower mental ages. Whether 
mental age is predominantly inner growth or predominantly outer 
experience, or, as seems to the writer more likely, a combination of 
both, is quite beside the point. The practical fact is that, if a teacher 
knows a child’s score on a foundations test and knows his mental age, 
she can predict the probability of his success in learning a given 
topic. The committee has recommended that, if a teacher is not 
willing to try to teach a topic to completion unless she is assured 
that at least three-fourths of the pupils will probably be able to 


t By “ragged decimals” is meant numbers to be added or subtracted with varying 
numbers of decimal places, such as .47 plus 734 plus .13 plus .005. 
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learn it sufficiently well to pass a retention test six weeks later with 
a score of 75 or 80 per cent or thereabouts, she would be wise not to 
attempt such teaching to completion until her children have at- 
tained the mental age and the scores on the foundations test which 
the Committee of Seven has found to be requisite to the attaining 
of this standard. 

The experiments of the Committee of Seven have not been con- 
fined to one or two cities nor to a single grade. They have been 
carried out in 225 cities in 16 states, with the co-operation of 1,190 
teachers, and have involved the complete records of 30,744 chil- 
dren. The grade-placement studies have been carried on over a 
period of twelve years. The results of these studies have been pre- 
sented factually, the limitations of the experiments have been frank- 
ly acknowledged, further research has been urged (16), and the 
Committee of Seven is itself continuing its research. 

To many people a curriculum based on such research, despite its 
limitations and the necessary tentativeness of its conclusions, is pref- 
erable to a curriculum based on tradition or subjective reasoning. 
Brownell, apparently, strongly prefers the latter. He quotes him- 
self as saying to those of his correspondents who are trying to use 
the Committee of Seven placement of topics and who presumably are 
using arithmetic textbooks with the placing of topics at variance 
with the Committee of Seven findings: 

Vary your instruction; supplement the textbook presentation; devise new 
materials; insert new steps if necessary, or eliminate useless steps; and then 
teach again. When you are convinced that nothing else will relieve the situation, 
change the grade placement of topics, but only as a last resort. Moving topics 
upward is an easy way out, but it may be nothing more than a retreat from your 


problem. At best it is but a superficial solution, and in the end it may raise 
more problems than it solves..... [5: 506]. 


This statement would make it seem that Brownell regards the 
grade placement in the textbook as more likely to be right than the 
teacher’s instruction, than the textbook presentation, than the ma- 
terials used, than the division of the work into steps. One cannot 
help wondering what evidence Brownell has for this assumption. 
One wonders too why he regards an attempt to fit the curriculum to 
the level of a child’s development as a superficial solution and what 
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ground he has for suggesting that this solution may raise more 
problems than it solves. Those of us who have used the Committee 
of Seven placement have found that it is solving far more problems 
than it has raised—indeed it has raised no serious problems whatso- 
ever. 

Research with regard to the total effect of a curriculum based on 
the Committee of Seven recommendations versus a curriculum 
organized along traditional and subjective lines is much needed. 
It cannot well be carried out until enough schools have used the 
Committee of Seven recommendations for a period of years to make 
such an evaluation meaningful. Certainly, research is completely 
lacking to indicate that any harm is done by waiting until children 
have reached the degree of development, as indicated by founda- 
tions tests and mental age, which enables them to attack a problem 
with efficiency and success. 
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THE ANECDOTAL BEHAVIOR RECORD IN MEASURING 
PROGRESS IN CHARACTER 


FERN H. BOWES 
Brightwood Demonstration School, Washington, D.C. 


* 


| ye many years teachers have attempted to develop character as 
an essential part of children’s educational growth. Some teach- 
ers have kept records of changes in children’s growth in character. 
These records have served three purposes: (1) They have made more 
objective a teacher’s analysis of a child’s character. (2) They have 
been suggestive of next steps in helping the child. (3) They have 
added some satisfaction to the teacher’s work in character de- 
velopment. However, because of the subjective character of the 
records, none of these purposes has been served adequately by the 
recording done by most teachers. 

In the past five years the anecdotal behavior record has been 
advocated as an objective method of recording character growth in 
children. This type of record was originated at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute’ and was used extensively in 
the Washington character experiment. 

The anecdotal behavior record is a series of recordings of actual 
behavior responses of children in situations which arise both in and 
out of the classroom. It is kept, preferably, by several persons, such 
as the teachers, the parents, and the principal. The persons making 
the report attempt to record exactly what happened, without adding 
‘ interpretations of their own. Anecdotes carefully recorded over a 
period of time give an objective picture of the personality of the child 
in action. 

The single anecdote may be described as a significant bit of the 
child’s behavior which is recorded for study. Illustrative anecdotal 
records for a third-grade boy follow. 

tJ. A. Randall, ‘‘The Anecdotal Behavior Journal,’’ Progressive Education, XIII 
(January, 1936), 21-26. 
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OcToBER 28: B. was chosen student council representative by the children. 

NOVEMBER 16: The suggestion was made today that teams for games be 
composed of boys versus girls. B. said three times that he thought the teams 
should be mixed. The group voted to have boys against girls. He accepted the 
outcome of the group vote with good grace and entered into the games happily. 

NOVEMBER 26: B. took charge of assembly today with fine poise. 


As a means of limiting the recording to anecdotes of greatest 
value, it is first necessary to set up objectives in character education. 
These objectives must be broad enough to cover the major expected 
outcomes and yet be specific enough to limit the number of anecdotes 
in order that the teacher be required to make only a reasonable 
expenditure of time. A list of objectives which answer these re- 
quirements may be found in an article by Charters." From the total 
behavior of the child, as observed by the recorder, those actions 
which lie in the field of the character objectives are selected for 
recording. 

Over a period of time the record will normally include anecdotes 
showing behavior which is in harmony with the objectives set up 
and behavior which is not in harmony with those objectives. The 
former type of anecdotes may be called positive anecdotes; the latter 
type, negative anecdotes. Positive anecdotes may be indicated on 
the record with a plus sign, and negative anecdotes with a minus 
sign. If the anecdotes are dated, it is then possible to obtain a 
qualitative understanding of a child’s behavior by reading the record 
of anecdotes and a quantitative understanding of his progress by 
counting the plus and the minus signs recorded for him early in the 
year and comparing these with the number of plus and minus 
anecdotes for a comparable time later in the year. The value of the 
numerical record of plus and minus anecdotes, however, is more ap- 
parent when a teacher attempts to estimate the progress of a whole 
class. Reading the records of all pupils in the class would be time- 
consuming and might not give a clear picture of what had taken 
place. 

Figures 1 and 2, which show the number of plus and minus anec- 
dotes for thirty-nine third-grade children during three parts of a 


« W. W. Charters, ‘“‘Experiments in Character Education,” Educational Record, XV 
(July, 1934), 289-95. 
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semester, illustrate a method of utilizing anecdotal behavior records. 
For girls and boys combined there were 50 plus anecdotes and 64 
minus anecdotes during September and October. During December 
and January of the same semester there were 238 plus anecdotes 
and 43 minus anecdotes. The great increase in the proportion of plus 
to minus anecdotes is partly due to the intensive parent-education 
work that was carried on by the teacher of this group. However, 
experimentation by other teachers with studies of this type would 
be productive of interesting results. 

The technique of recording dated positive and negative anecdotes 
for obtaining a picture of the progress in character development of 
an individual child or of a class should prove useful in studying the 
effects of differing procedures on the character growth of children. 
It should, moreover, be useful in giving to teachers the same type 
of satisfaction and encouragement in their work with character 
education that test results showing improvement in their pupils’ 
reading give to them in the teaching of reading. This procedure will 
also be of service to teachers in helping them to analyze the progress 
of their classes toward the character objectives set up. A further step 
might well be the classification of the anecdotes into large areas or 
fields of objectives. This classification would further aid in- under- 
standing the character level of the individual or the group and would 
be indicative of next steps with that individual or group. 








INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP FOR 
THE LEFT-HANDED CHILD 


LUELLA COLE 
2521 Benvenue Avenue, Berkeley, California 


xk 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


HERE are more than seven million left-handed persons in the 

United States.’ This total is nearly equal to the combined popu- 
lations of Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. The majority of persons in this sizable 
army write either illegibly or laboriously, or both. 

Last autumn, of the two and a half million six-year-old children 
who (supposedly) entered Grade I, there were approximately one 
hundred and fifty thousand who preferred their left hand to their 
right. These pupils are scattered throughout the country on an aver- 
age of three to each class of ordinary size.? Because few of them are 
found in any one place, they will be trained in penmanship methods 
appropriate for right-handed children. Day after day throughout 
their first six school years, they will be taught by conscientious 
teachers to write badly. Six years from now most of them will 
emerge from elementary school using handwriting which is barely 
legible and which is produced awkwardly and at the cost of unreason- 
able effort. Teachers, parents, and pupils expect this situation; they 
do not know that these one hundred and fifty thousand pupils will, 
under ordinary conditions, be merely the innocent victims of an 
inappropriate method of instruction. 


These estimates are based on the results of sixteen school surveys involving a total 
of more than 260,000 pupils. Taken together, they show that approximately 7 per cent 
of all boys and 5 per cent of all girls are left-handed. These percentages were applied to 
(1) the total population of the United States and (2) the number of six-year-old children. 
The best single reference on this subject is: Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance and 
Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs in Education, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

2 There appear to be fewer because some left-handed children learn in school to use 
the right hand. According to figures quoted by Selzer, based on nine school surveys, 
approximately 30 per cent of sinistrals have been taught in school to use the right hand. 
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It is the purpose of this article (1) to explain why left-handed 
pupils develop their customary bad habits and (2) to help teachers so 
to adapt instruction in penmanship to the natural muscular co- 
ordinations of left-handed children that these pupils need no longer 
be warped and twisted by an undesirable method of handwriting. 


ANALYSIS OF MALADJUSTMENTS SHOWN 
BY LEFT-HANDED PUPILS 

Emotional attitude——The first and most obvious source of diffi- 
culty has nothing to do with the actual technique of writing. It is 
purely emotional. From his first day in school a left-handed child is 
subject to pressure. Both parents and teachers bewail his condition. 
They may encourage him to use his right hand. Even though noth- 
ing is said to him on this point, he may insist on trying to be right- 
handed because he is uncomfortable under the emotional pressure of 
being considered queer. If he succeeds in his attempt, he escapes 
from the nagging criticism—overt or implied—that is the normal lot 
of the sinistral, but he subjects himself to intense and continued 
nervous strain. Let any right-handed person who doubts the exist- 
ence of this strain resolutely write with his left hand for a month; 
he will gain some insight into the chronic nervous exhaustion that 
accompanies any effort to alter inborn eye-hand co-ordinations. 

The first step in the treatment of left-handed children is the 
removal of the usual emotional pressure. To accomplish this result, 
a teacher must begin by altering her own feeling that a left-handed 
pupil is a nuisance. As long as she has this all-too-typical attitude, 
she will inevitably communicate it to the pupil. Any child is emo- 
tionally blocked if he senses that his teacher thinks him some sort of 
freak. It is essential that a teacher be totally indifferent in the mat- 
ter of hand preference. She must literally not care in the least which 
hand a child uses. She must regard a preference for the left hand 
over the right as no more disturbing than the possession of blue eyes 
instead of brown. Until the resulting relaxed emotional atmosphere 
is achieved, any changes in technique will bring only mediocre 
results." 

1 The advantages of sinistrality may well be stressed, especially for boys. In any 


sport the “southpaw” holds most of the trumps, even though he often does not know 
how to play them. The left-handed pitcher and batter are definitely preferred; the left- 
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Right-handed systems——Before the abnormalities of position 
shown by sinistrals are discussed, it seems desirable to describe 
briefly the essential characteristics of the average system of pen- 
manship in which they are usually trained. The right-handed pupil 
normally grips his pen somewhat less than an inch from the point, 
places his paper so that the bottom edge is at right angles to his arm, 
draws the edge of the pen point up the page, never pushing it,’ and 
writes with a slant of about forty-five degrees from the base line. 
For school work he uses a fine pen point. As he writes, his hand is 
either beside what he has just written or beside and slightly below it. 
Because he writes from left to right, his hand automatically stays 
out of the ink and out of the way of his vision. 

The left-handed person, in order to enjoy the same advantages, 
should completely reverse the position of the paper, the slant of the 
writing, and its direction. In other words, he should proceed as 
shown in Figure 1. If such a reversal were possible, there would be 
no problem at all. This “‘natural’’ procedure results, unfortunately, 
in a reversed script which not even the producer could read. The 
troubles of the sinistral arise essentially because he cannot write 
from right to left. He must, therefore, adopt at least the direction of 
script normal for the right-handed person. In actual practice, the 
grip on the pen, the angle of the paper, the slant of the writing, and 
the relation of his hand to the base line are also thrust upon him. 
The results are usually fatal. 

Maladjustments of position.—1. If the pupil’s paper, grip, hand 
position, and slant remain those appropriate for his right-handed 
neighbors, he generally assumes the position shown in Figure 2. 
There are three objections to this position. In the first place, the 
pressure of the pencil causes the paper to “walk away”’ across the 
desk. If the right hand holds the margin, the middle of the paper 
wrinkles and then tears. In the second place, the hand promptly 
covers every letter as soon as it is written. Even with pencil this 


handed fencer holds a tremendous advantage; and the left-handed boxer has his power 
in a useful place. It is chiefly inside the schoolroom that use of the left hand appears to 
be a handicap. 

t The upstrokes are usually made with the right side of the point and the down- 
strokes with the left. 
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arrangement is inconvenient; with a pen it becomes utterly impos- 
sible because the hand smears each letter before the ink can dry. 
Finally, the writer must push the pencil, not pull it. As long as pen- 
cil is used, this difference is unimportant, but the school pen has not 
yet been made which can be pushed directly up the paper from the 
base line. Anyone who does not believe this statement should grip a 
pen in the manner shown in Figure 9 (the normal grip for a left- 
handed person) and try to push it as if he were making the upstroke 
of an h, without either giving the pen a quarter-turn to the right or 
twisting the hand. Note that the pen is not held as is shown in 
Figure 7, in which the position of the pen is correct for a right-handed 
person. If the doubter tries to shove a school pen as a left-handed 
person has to do in order to produce a Spencerian slant, he will find 
that the pen does not want to move in this manner. If he pushes 
gently, the pen usually deposits a blob of ink; if he pushes it harder, 
it either spatters an entire galaxy of drops or else dives through the 
paper. After a reasonable amount of experimenting, a left-handed 
pupil usually hooks his arm across the top of his paper, turns his pen 
into the exact reverse of the usual position, and writes from the top 
downwards, thus getting a proper writing edge. Even though a child 
can push a pencil to produce a slant to the right, he should not do 
so, because he is building up a habit which will cause him trouble 
in the upper grades. 

2. Ifa child tips his paper so that the lower edge is at right angles 
to the arm with which he writes, he has made the first essential 
adjustment. Teachers from Grade I on must insist that the lower 
edge of the paper and the arm have the same relationship no matter 
which hand is used. This tipping of the paper results in a position 
that seems satisfactory enough. It is shown in Figure 3. This posi- 
tion does not, of course, alter the tendency of the hand to smear what 
is written or the need to push the pen. 

Only a left-handed child can realize the outstanding difficulty of 
this position. If he were an adult, he could look over his hand by 
leaning forward a little and could therefore see what he was writing. 
A child’s trunk is disproportionately short, with the result that his 
hand comes between him and his writing. The illustration in Figure 
3 was made from a photograph taken by placing the camera where 
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the writer’s head would be when he sits in a normal position; that is, 
the view is shown from the adult angle of vision. Even so, the letters 
z and j are hidden by the hand. From a child’s angle, no letter to the 
left of the hand would be visible. The fundamental trouble with this 
position is, then, that the child’s hand is in the way. Since he is not 
tall enough to see over his hand, he turns_his hand a bit and peeks 
under it. This position is shown in Figure 4. 

Here is the typical position of the sinistral in the early grades— 
before use of ink complicates matters. The chief alternative is the 
posture shown in Figure 2. The position in Figure 4 is a mixture of 
good and bad. It permits the writer to hold his paper at the proper 
angle, and it allows him to pull his pencil more often than he pushes 
it. If the posture could be maintained permanently, it would be 
acceptable, even though awkward. It cannot, however, be con- 
tinued. As soon as ink is introduced, the sinistral must abandon this 
position because his hand smears what he writes. Since he has al- 
ready twisted his hand a little toward the left, he will probably twist 
it some more, until it is out of the ink. This procedure ends in the 
development of the typical “hook” of the left-handed child. The 
position of Figure 4 is bad, not so much because it causes trouble 
in Grade I as because it gives training in a technique which will 
become increasingly unusable as the pupil progresses and, at the 
same time, will lay the foundation for an incurably bad habit. 

3. A change in the position of the paper is the first step toward a 
correct movement for left-handed pupils, but it does not, in itself, 
accomplish much if the slant remains unaltered. As long as teachers 
insist on a “right-handed” slant (a slant of about forty-five degrees 
to the right), the pupil, as soon as he begins to use ink, must make 
one of four adjustments. These four are not equally bad, but none 
of them is satisfactory and only one is even comfortable. 

a) The most common adjustment is the completion of the “hook” 
already started with the pencil. It is illustrated, in its early stages, 
in Figure 5. This position keeps the hand out of the ink, permits the 
pupil to see what he writes, and allows him to hold his pen in such a 
way that he can write with the edge of it. The posture is awkward, 
however, and the resulting script is usually poor. 

When ink is first used, the sinistral writes so slowly in this uncom- 
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fortable position that the ink has plenty of time to dry before his arm 
brushes across it. After a while he develops more speed (although 
his rate is always low), and he then finds that removal of his hand 
alone is not sufficient to prevent smearing. He therefore twists his 
arm around also, thus completing the ‘“‘hook,” as is illustrated in 
Figure 6. He now practically lies down on the desk, drapes his arm 
over the top of the page, and twists his pen around until he can write 
with one side of the point. The pen is, in fact, exactly reversed; 
instead of using the right side of the pen point for upstrokes, he uses 
the left. The whole posture is uncomfortable and inefficient. More- 
over, it presupposes the presence of a desk to lie on. 

b) An occasional child makes a different adjustment by twisting 
his hand to the right instead of the left and turning his pen until it 
occupies the same position that it would occupy if it were being held 
by his right hand. The terrific strain of this position, which is pic- 
tured in Figure 7, is obvious. No teacher should ever ested it. Of all 
solutions, it is the worst. 

c) A few children never alter the position developed when they 
used pencils, the position shown in Figure 4. Since a pupil’s hand 
immediately smears what is written, he resorts to a laborious, unbe- 
lievably slow, but simple method of procedure. He writes three or 
four letters, lifts his left hand off the paper, carefully blots with his 
right hand the letters just produced, writes two or three more letters, 
and repeats the business of blotting. When he has perfected this 
method, he moves with the rhythm of a pendulum; his left hand 
swings in to write, then his other hand swings in to blot. He often 
produces a clean page, but the hopeless inefficiency of this method is 
too obvious to need comment. 

d) Finally, there is a small nucleus of intelligent youngsters who 
discover for themselves the only workable system that produces a 
“right-handed” slant without serious impairment of effectiveness 
and comfort. These children merely turn the paper around and write 
upside down, in the manner illustrated in Figure 8. With this tech- 
nique the writing is visible, the hand stays out of the ink, the move- 
ment is comfortable, and the pen is held normally. Of the four ad- 
justments of the left-handed child to a right-handed system, only 
this adjustment is comfortable. It is also the only adjustment 
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that practically no teacher will tolerate! A child may hook his 
arm uncomfortably over his paper, he may twist himself into a 
position of strain and misery, he may hold his pen at artificial 
and absurd angles, he may plod laboriously along with a blotter 
—no matter how inefficient and unhappy he is, the average teacher 
will do no more than register a protest. Let him try the only 
comfortable adjustment, and she descends on him instantly, pester- 
ing him until he forsakes muscular relaxation for emotional peace. 

Writing upside down is not an ideal solution, but it involves only 
a mental inversion of the alphabet—a relatively simple trick. There 
are better methods for the sinistral, but there are also several which 
are infinitely worse. 

The “right-handed” slant.—The various abnormal positions of the 
pen are developed because teachers insist on the same slant from all 
children, irrespective of hand preference. As shown in Figure 1, the 
sinistral’s normal slant is to the left, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the base line. To produce this slant, he has merely to 
write with the left edge of the point for the upstrokes and the right 
edge for the downstrokes. The resulting script is exactly as legible as 
a script that slants to the right. Most teachers, however, are so com- 
pletely under the domination of present-day systems in penmanship 
that they will not permit a variation. Since the child does not know 
that any other slant is possible, he strains and twists himself about 
in his efforts to meet the demands made of him. There is nothing 
sacred about any given angle of the finished script. The important 
thing is to allow pupils to use an angle that is natural and comfort- 
able. There have already been far too many innocent victims sacri- 
ficed for the preservation of a Spencerian slant. 


CORRECT PROCEDURES FOR TEACHING 
LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN 
An appropriate method of instruction rests on five essentials: 
correct position of the paper, correct grip of the pen, correct relation 
between hand and base line, appropriate slant, and a usable writing 
implement. These matters will be taken up in order. The section 
will close with a few comments on movement and letter formation. 
Position of paper.—As already indicated, the paper should al- 
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ways be placed so that the lower edge is at right angles to the arm 
being used (see Figures 1, 3, and g). It is the special duty of the 
first-grade teacher to see that the paper is correctly placed. Since a 
left-handed child tends to imitate his neighbors, the teacher must 
insist repeatedly on a reversal of the usual position, until the child 
has developed a habit. If the first-grade teacher allows the pupil to 
start wrong, she is laying up trouble for him and for all subsequent 
teachers. 

Grip of pencil or pen.—The writing implement must, from the 
first, be grasped at least an inch from the point, and an inch and a 
half is better (see Figure 9). The usual right-hand grip prevents the 
pupil from seeing what he writes; moreover, as soon as he begins to 
use ink, his hand will make smears. If the pencil is gripped at the 
recommended distance from the point, even a very small child can 
see over or around his hand, and he will not be tempted to twist his 
hand to the left and peer under it. 

Again, it is the first-grade teacher upon whom the burden of 
training falls. It is unfortunate that left-handed pupils can learn so 
easily and docilely to write with a pencil by the method illustrated in 
Figure 4. A child who writes for two or three years in this way is 
practically ‘“‘set”’ for the rest of his school career. Yet the position 
gives practice in two habits that cannot be continued as soon as ink 
is introduced. The hand must then be moved—usually farther to the 
left in accordance with the “‘set’’ already established—and the pen 
must be twisted so as to avoid the necessity of pushing it. The 
starting point of the whole business is the incorrect grasp of the 
pencil, with the resultant blocking of the child’s vision. 

Relation of hand and base line.—The right-handed person can keep 
his hand beside the word that he is writing, or to the right and slight- 
ly below the base line, or directly below each word as he produces it. 
He has a choice because his hand is always resting on the unused 
part of the page, even if it is held high enough to be actually on the 
unused portion of the base line. The sinistral has no such choice. 
His fingers are not so arranged that he can keep his hand to the right 
of his script, and there is no place at the left that will not smear his 
writing. He may, of course, hook his arm over the paper and keep 
his hand far above the base line, but this position is inefficient and 
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uncomfortable. There remains only one place for his hand: below 
the base line and far enough below to miss the longest loops. 

The correct position is shown in Figure 9. One should note not 
only the relation of the hand to the base line but also the method of 
holding the pen, of placing the paper, and of slanting the script. 

If the primary teacher has, from the beginning, insisted on the 
correct position of the paper and the correct grip of the pencil, she 
will have little or no trouble in the matter of hand position. Ifa child 
shows a tendency to twist his hand, she should at once analyze his 

















FIG. 9 


total position and find out what is wrong. Incorrect placing of the 
hand is always a result, not a cause. It usually comes from a blocking 
of the vision because the child has gripped the pencil too near the 
point. 

Slant of the script—Any slant between vertical and forty-five 
degrees to the left of the base line is entirely satisfactory. The degree 
of slant desirable for any given child depends on the precise angle of 
his paper, the exact distance of his fingers from the point of the pen, 
and the size and the shape of his hand. If he uses an extreme back- 
hand slant and holds the pen as close to the point as he can and still 
see over it, he is likely to smear the lower ends of the loops below the 
base line. Whenever this misfortune occurs, the child should be told 
to grip the pen farther back or else to write more vertically. Other- 
wise, he will twist his hand either to the right or to the left and as- 
sume some abnormal posture. If the child is comfortable, any slant 
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from vertical toward the left is as good as any other. The writing in 
Figure 10 shows two possible slants, both acceptable. Each child 
should develop the slant which he prefers. 

Naturally the slant must be taught from the start. The teacher 
should be careful to prevent the sinistral from imitating the slant of 
others. If there are two or three left-handed pupils in the room, it is a 
good idea to let them work in a group and imitate each other. When 
the pupils are first given copies of the alphabet, the sinistrals should 
receive copies properly written even if a right-handed teacher has to 
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produce them backhand. For blackboard writing, the teacher should 
reserve particular places for the left-handed pupils, preferably at a 
distance from the others, and should write all models with an appro- 
priate slant. 

Correct writing implements.—The left-handed pupil needs no spe- 
cial type of pencil. Pupils who have developed a completely reversed 
slant do not need a special pen. Many left-handed children, how- 
ever, prefer to write vertically or nearly so, because their hands are 
less likely to block their vision. In this case they cannot use the 
regular school pen. They can write with practically any fountain 
pen, since the points are more or less blunt and will move in any 
direction. If a nib must be used, either because the child has no 
fountain pen or because he is not allowed to use one, the point must 
not be stiff. The profiles of an ordinary and of an appropriate pen 
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point are shown in Figure 11. Any script that approaches the verti- 
cal cannot be produced with the straight point unless the pen or the 
hand is twisted. With the second point, one can write at any slant 
whatever.’ The line is not quite so thin—but relaxed children are 
infinitely preferable to fine lines. Many a left-handed pupil achieves 
a rough imitation of this kind of point by turning his pen over and 
writing with the back. At first he is no better off than before, but 
soon he forces one of the two prongs slightly out of line and then has 
a more rounded nib than he had with the pen right side up. Bearing 
down hard enough to spread the prongs has a similar effect. 
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The most appropriate pen points can be bought at Woolworth’s. 
The nibs cost one cent apiece and are stamped with the words 
‘Woolworth Smooth Writing, No. 22, Made in England.” When a 
school is ordering pen points, it should order about 7 per cent fewer 
of the usual kind and substitute this type for the number omitted. If 
a school does not furnish them, the teacher should persuade each 
left-handed child to buy some points for himself. Expenditure of a 
dime will provide him with at least a semester’s supply of pens.” 

Muscular movement.—The left-handed pupil may use either an 
arm-movement or a wrist-and-hand movement. In fact, the muscu- 
lar co-ordinations are exactly like those used by right-handed 
persons. When a teacher watches two pupils, one right-handed and 
the other left-handed, she should not be able to observe any dif- 
ference in movement between the two. 

Letter formation.—The proportions of the letters are, of course, the 
same no matter which hand is used, but the slant should be different. 
If the writing is vertical, the letters are likely to become somewhat 

t It is essential that the usual pen point be abandoned. The system here described 
cannot be developed without a rounded nib. 

2 The best fountain pens for left-handed children are also obtainable at Woolworth’s. 


The prongs of the point are very slightly upturned as illustrated in Figure 11. The word 
“Wearever” is stamped on the clip. 
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rounded. As soon as a left-handed child has learned to write a few 
letters on the blackboard, he will have shown his preferred slant. 
The teacher should then give him an alphabet made up of letters 
having the desired slant and tell him to ignore any other. 


A FINAL WORD 

Left-handed children can learn to write as easily, as rapidly, as 
comfortably, and as legibly as anyone else; but they cannot do so 
as long as they are forced into a system intended for right-handed 
persons. I have taught dozens of sinistrals by the method described 
in this article. It works perfectly. Allowing left-handed pupils to 
twist themselves into strained positions is a form of cruelty to chil- 
dren. A teacher should grasp firmly the idea that the obtaining of 
any feature of any penmanship system is mot worth straining a single 
child. Slant, quality of line, standard letter form, arm-movement, 
customary grip on the pen, standard pen points—not one of these is 
in itself important. Many a teacher makes a fetish of some feature, 
usually slant or arm-movement, and will permit no variation. Such 
a procedure sacrifices the child to the teacher’s pet ideas. Let every 
teacher realize that any legible writing which is produced without 
strain is good writing. . 
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THE LEGAL BASIS FOR DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 
BECAUSE OF EXPRESSION OF 
POLITICAL OPINIONS 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


* 


SSUES sometimes arise with regard to the extent to which a teacher 
I or a superintendent may engage in the expression of political 
opinions without incurring the danger of dismissal by the board 
of education. For this report the writer studied judicial decisions 
in order to ascertain general principles established by the courts. 

The amount of judicial authority with respect to expression of 
political opinions is relatively limited. In an extensive study Ed- 
wards’ refers to but two representative cases dealing with this sub- 
ject. In one of these a California court held that a teacher may not 
in the classroom espouse the candidacy of a particular candidate for 
public office.? In the other,’an Arkansas case, the court held that a 
city superintendent had the legal right outside the classroom to 
oppose vigorously the election of certain candidates to school-board 
membership.’ Since the publication of Edwards’ study five cases 
have been decided giving additional interpretations to the problem. 

Two decisions have given further weight to the general principle 
that teachers may not take undue liberties in the expression of 
political opinions within the schoolroom. The first of these cases 
involved the making of seditious remarks in a junior high school 
class by a teacher in the schools of Eureka, California. The teacher 
made statements such as the following: “‘It is silly and foolish to 
salute the American flag.”’ “‘Russia has the best government in the 
world, and we have one of the worst.” ‘‘The United States has been 
the aggressor in every war that we have been in.” In affirming a 

t Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, pp. 449-51. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. 

2 Goldsmith v. Board of Education, 66 Calif. App. 157, 225 Pac. 783. 

3 Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 161 Ark. 466, 257 S.W. 73. 
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decision of a lower court upholding the right of the board of educa- 
tion to dismiss the teacher, the court said in part: 

From the foregoing recital of acts and conduct of appellant, his unfitness to 
be the teacher of children of impressionable age sufficiently appears without fur- 
ther statement or other similar acts or conditions on his part which are disclosed 
by the evidence. Waiving all other circumstances, his demeanor in the classroom 
was in violation of the oath assumed by him to obtain his credentials entitling 
him to teach..... The preservation of our nation depends upon the patriotism 
of its people..... Our school code gives recognition to the principle that 
patriotism is to be instilled in the pupils attending our public schools.* 

The decision is quoted at length since it indicates not only that 
a teacher may not express political opinions of a controversial nature 
in opposition to an accepted oath of allegiance but also that the 
schools are important in the preservation of the existing form of 
government and are to be used specifically for that purpose. 

That teachers may not express political opinions too freely in the 
classroom is further indicated by an Oregon case. A rule was passed 
by the board of education requiring that ‘teachers in the public 
schools shall, to the utmost of their ability, inculcate in the minds 
of their pupils, correct principles of morality and a proper regard 
for the laws of society, and for the government under which they 
live.” The board dismissed a teacher who violated this rule by mak- 
ing statements during school hours intended to create disrespect for 
the government. The court held that the rule was, of necessity, 
one of the provisions of the teacher’s contract and.that the teacher, 
having violated the rule, might be dismissed by the board.” 

Two additional cases have been decided by the courts lending 
support to the general principle that teachers and superintendents 
may express political opinions as citizens outside the classroom. A 
Kentucky case, in which a teacher campaigned outside the class- 
room for a subdistrict trustee favorable to the teacher’s election to 
a position in the schools, is in point. The court, in upholding the 
teacher’s right to engage in this activity, said in part: 

Moreover, there is no showing that Miss Akers did anything that was wrong 


or corrupt or anything else but what any good citizen has a right to do in the 
support of the candidates of his choice. This being true, the county board had 


* Board of Education of City of Eureka et al. v. Jewett, 21 Calif. (2d) 64,68 Pac. (2d) 
404. 
2 Bump v. Union High School District No. 3, 144 Ore. 390, 24 Pac. (2d) 330. 
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no right to adopt a rule that would preclude a school teacher from securing a 
position in the schools because of such support of a subdistrict trustee. 

Thus the court held that a rule with respect to political activities 
outside the classroom was beyond the authority of the board. 

A case involving similar principles was decided in Oregon. A 
group of teachers were charged with having solicited votes in the 
district for a larger budget to provide higher salaries and the reten- 
tion of a music teacher whose position was about to be abolished by 
the board. The board charged the teachers with insubordination 
and the arousing of enmities within the school district. The court 
held, however, that the teachers were within their rights in express- 
ing their political opinions outside the classroom and that they 
could not be dismissed for such action.” 

One other judicial decision pertinent to this discussion was found. 
A statutory enactment in Michigan specified that, at the time of 
signing or renewing a teaching contract, teachers must subscribe 
to an oath in support of the state and the federal constitutions. A 
contract with a teacher who had not taken the required oath was 
dissolved by the board of education, and the teacher was dismissed. 
The court, in upholding the action of the board, held the oath to be 
a necessary part of a valid contract in that state. An agreement to 
which this oath was not attached was held to be void.s The right 
of a state legislature to require loyalty oaths was thereby upheld. 

Although the foregoing discussion indicates a sparseness of legal 
authority with respect to the problem under consideration, there is 
agreement on two general principles. Teachers are not allowed to 
express opinions of a political nature in the classroom if there is 
definite purpose of inculcating pupils with those opinions and if 
such ideas are definitely opposed to the existing type of government. 
In general, no limitation is placed on the political activities of 
teachers outside the classroom other than those imposed on citizens 
generally. The exact extent to which opinions may be expressed is 
a matter of fact to be decided by the courts in each case. 

Board of Education for Logan County et al. v. Akers et al., 243 Ky. 177, 47 S.W. 
(2d) 1046. 

2 Stoddard v. District School Board for School District No. 91 in Jackson County et al., 
140 Ore. 203, 12 Pac. (2d) 309. 

3 Sauder v. District Board of School District No. 10 of Royal Oak Township, Oakland 
County, 271 Mich. 413, 216 N.W. 66. 














CO-OPERATION IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS TO USE LIBRARY MATERIALS 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


* 


HE lag of practice behind the best educational theory is prob- 

ably greater in the case of the effective use of library materials 
than in the case of any other phase of elementary-school work. For 
all persons interested in improving elementary-school instruction, 
this lag at once raises important practical questions. Among the 
most significant of these questions are three: (1) What are the es- 
sentials of the best educational theory in this area? (2) What is the 
chief cause of the lag between theory and practice? (3) What prac- 
tical measures can be taken to cut down the lag? 

Before these three crucial questions are considered, it is advisable 
to make clear the precise meaning assigned to the term “library 
materials.”’ The term as here used means the reading and the picture 
materials of a library that are in print. True, good modern libraries 
also handle pictures for the wall, lantern slides, science collections, 
moving and talking films, musical records, etc. This article, how- 
ever, considers only printed materials. 


MODERN THEORY ON TRAINING IN THE USE OF 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 

The essentials of the best modern theory on training elementary- 
school pupils to use library materials effectively include the follow- 
ing points, given here for brevity in ‘the form of propositions. 

1. In an elementary school that will fit children for modern life, the 
enriched and expanded curriculum, activities, and projects require the 
use of a great many library materials. To restrict children in such a 
school to a few prescribed textbooks is no more sensible than to pro- 
pose that their parents live without automobiles, telephones, daily 
papers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures. 

2. In his use of library materials the elementary-school child should, 
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as early and as far as possible, learn to work independenily of the 
teacher and the librarian. On no other basis can a teacher possibly 
read and use the desirable library materials with large classes and 
give to the individual pupil the attention expected in modern ele- 
mentary-school work. As Dale has pointed out, many of the recom- 
mendations in curriculum revision will get nowhere until better in- 
structional aids are available for teaching children to use effectively 
the library materials freely advocated in such recommendations." 

3. Instruction in the use of library materials should be adapted to the 
elementary-school children, not the other way round. The children were 
not made for the benefit of the library materials any more than man 
was made for the Sabbath. 

4. If an elementary-school child needs a given library knowledge or 
skill, there is some feasible way to teach it to him at his level. This 
proposition holds for using a dictionary in school or for using com- 
mercial catalogues, telephone directories, and time tables outside the 
school. All these require specific knowledges and skills that are valu- 
able in using a wide variety of library materials. There has been a 
great deal of poppycock on grade placement of reading, as far as 
factual information is concerned. For example, last year in a New 
Jersey elementary school, second-grade children became interested 
in a mold garden and fourth-grade boys in magnets. Both groups of 
children found the information that they needed in sixth-grade sci- 
ence books. They had no particular difficulty in reading these sixth- 
grade books well enough to get the information that they sought. 
Nonsensical views of placement of other library knowledges and 
skills are also found. For example, the librarian of a New Jersey 
city library will not allow pupils to use the card catalogue until they 
are high-school Seniors. She apparently does not know that Librari- 
an Aldrich at the Horace Mann School teaches third-grade children 
to use the school library’s extensive card catalogue, with splendid 
results.” 

5. The poorer the library materials available for an elementary 


t Edgar Dale, “Children’s Questions as a Source of Curriculum Material,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XVI (March 17, 1937), 66. 

2 Grace L. Aldrich and Cecile White Flemming, “A Library in Action in a Modern 
School,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (February, 1937), 389-404. 
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school, the more its pupils need to acquire library knowledges and skills 
in order that they may make the most of what they have. This truism 
should be self-evident, but many elementary-school workers con- 
sider it needless to teach any library skills until they have an exten- 
sive school library or public library. 

6. Profitable use of library materials requires special reading skills, 
the acquirement of which is not provided, or is even prevented, by the 
reading work in many elementary schools. For example, the painstak- 
ing reading of every word in a passage and the oral reading of poetry j 
are highly valuable in their places, but they are of no value and are 
even harmful when it comes to looking up reference materials in 
alphabetical, chronological, or numerical arrangements. Here the 
reader needs deliberately to overlook every word except what he 
seeks. Sound instruction in elementary-school reading provides for 
giving the special library reading skills, as well as the skills conven- 
tional in such grades. 

7. Grade placement of instruction in library knowledges and skills 
for elementary-school children varies mainly in intensity and in com- 
plexity, not in areas covered. For example, the ability to find items in 
an alphabetical list is needed by children from the first to the last 
elementary-school grade. The ability may be acquired or improved 
by using the class roll in Grade I, a simple dictionary in Grade III, 
and the World Almanac’s Index and the Abridged Readers’ Guide, in 
the upper grades. 

8. Instruction in the needed library knowledges and skills for ele- 
mentary-school children should conform to the soundest psychology of 
skills. A pupil can acquire a library skill only by doing for himself 
something requiring that skill. Such a skill cannot be given him 
through any amount of mere talking by the teacher or the librarian, 
nor can he ever acquire it by any method in which the instructor 
takes all the exercise. He can be induced to practice profitably only 
when he sees the need for practice. A few repetitions when he does 
see the need will give greater mastery in the skills than much more 
practice imposed on him. 

9. Testing the acquisition of library knowledges qnd skills should 
stress use rather than verbal formulation. If you want to know 
whether a person has a given ability, see if he can use it. Note 
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that this test does not recommend seeing if the person can fluently 
talk, write, or fill out true-false statements about the ability. The 
soundest test of all is not what use the elementary-school child 
makes of library materials in the presence of his teacher or the 
librarian but what he does long after he has left school. 


CAUSE OF THE LAG BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Whatever the causes of the lag of practice behind theory in the 
use of library materials in elementary schools, one cause is easily 
foremost. This cause, in the writer’s experience and observation, is 
the isolated activities of the individuals or agents involved. Training 
elementary-school children to use library materials effectively is a 
co-operative job, its success depending on the team work of various 
persons. These individuals are the pupil, his teachers, his principal, 
his superintendent, his school librarian, other librarians involved, 
and his parents. The finest efforts made by certain of these persons 
to give effective mastery over library materials may be seriously 
handicapped by the passivity or the active antagonism of the others. 

Examples of the lack of such co-operation and illustrations of 
the resulting difficulties are numerous, but for clearness and brevity 
only three typical examples will be considered here. These three 
examples have to do with (1) library reading knowledges and skills, 
(2) facility in using items alphabetically arranged, and (3) home 
study. 

Library reading knowledges and skills.—It can scarcely be stated 
too emphatically that the effective use of library materials requires 
reading knowledges and skills markedly different from those needed 
in other kinds of school reading. A librarian, or any teacher who 
emphasizes the use of library materials, knows this fact, but many 
other teachers do not know it and their failure to co-operate here will 
undo much that a librarian or the finest teacher may do. For in- 
stance, elementary-school children cannot fully appreciate poetry un- 
less they read it aloud, word for word. In using many library materi- 
als, especially reference books, one needs deliberately to avoid reading 
all words except those likely to deal with the precise information 
desired. ‘‘Going around Robin Hood’s barn”’ is a mild characteriza- 
tion for trying to find a name in a telephone directory or a similar 
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listing by reading every word until one reaches the name sought. A 
librarian knows also that a child should come to library materials 
with a definite thing to be sought and, in his reading, deliberately 
omit everything not bearing on that purpose. What training for 
such reading are teachers giving a child when they require him on a 
book report to give abstracts of the book instead of telling about 
what deals with his needs or when they insist that he read thoroughly 
every book, even fiction, which he starts? As a matter of fact, a boy 
who reads the first few chapters of a story, then the end, and never 
the intervening chapters unless the other parts interest him suf- 
ficiently, is pursuing a highly valuable kind of library reading. He is 
learning to look for what meets his needs and to rule out all else. 

Alphabetical arrangements.—The importance of being able to find 
information among items alphabetically arranged would seem self- 
evident. Many elementary-school teachers may have faith in this 
skill, but their works are not in evidence. Otherwise their class- 
rooms would not contain dictionaries and individual encyclopedia 
volumes which are badly worn at the beginning and fresh at the end. 
Children using reference books in that way do not know the alphabet 
for practical library purposes; they always begin at the first and run 
down the whole preceding alphabet to find the letter they need. 
Again, a teacher who marks all the misspelled words in a set of 
pupils’ papers is losing a fine chance to have children use a dictionary 
with its alphabetical arrangement. If she tells a boy that he has three 
misspelled words on a page without indicating the mistakes, insulates 
him except for a dictionary, and tells him to find and correct his own 
misspellings, she is co-operating in teaching the use of an essential 
library skill. The writer has seen elementary-school teachers who 
seemed proud of the fact that their pupils did not know the alphabet. 
They will never be called blessed by any pupil who must later use 
reference books or an office filing system. The elementary classroom 
teacher has a splendid chance to co-operate in teaching alphabetical 
arrangement by setting up a classroom card file somewhat similar 
to, but much simpler than, the library catalogue. The writer has 
fully described such a file in an earlier article.t He has had enthusias- 
* Carter Alexander, “A Library Aladdin Lamp for the Classroom,” National Elemen- 


tary Principal, XVII (December, 1937), 69-71. (Also, with comment by Ellen 
Fletcher, in: Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, XIII [November, 1938], 179-81, 189.) 
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tic approval of this card-file idea from school librarians and many 
classroom teachers. 

Home study.—Superintendents, principals, teachers, librarians, 
and parents who strive fanatically to abolish all home study seriously 
injure their pupils and children in learning to use library materials 
effectively. While certain undesirable types of home study are thus 
avoided, the net result is likely to be a great loss. Such persons turn 
out children accustomed for years to working with library materials 
under the eye of the teacher or the librarian. Then they pitch these 
children out into forty years of adult life where the individual must 
work with library materials on his own initiative. Why should a boy, 
who would resent being physically carried by his teacher or the 
librarian, be carried in his use of library materials until he is as big 
as his teacher? Weaning at the proper time is as essential in teach- 
ing children to use library materials as it is in rearing infants. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SECURE CO-OPERATION 


It is usually easy to show the need for team work among indi- 
viduals engaged in an undertaking the success of which depends on 
their effective co-operation; it is much harder to give practical rec- 
ommendations for bringing about such co-operation. We can at least 
start with the experience axiom that co-operation in any group never 
comes when all the individuals in it proceed on the principle of 
“letting George do it.” That method always winds up with ‘‘what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 

Somebody has to take the lead or submit a program of action. In 
elementary-school work that somebody is most likely to be a teacher, 
a principal, a superintendent, or a school librarian. The eventual 
co-operation of other school workers and other librarians and of 
pupils and parents can be confidently expected by any school worker 
or librarian who will actually show what can be done in using mate- 
rials in elementary-school work and who presents a feasible program 
for such work. 

A list of library lessons is not the first thing needed in formulating 
such a program. Many of these are available in courses of study or 
workbooks—and have been available for years with precious little 
effect. What is needed is for each teacher to lay out the library 
knowledges and skills actually needed by her pupils in school and in 
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their outside interests. It will then be time enough to consider how 
to teach these knowledges and skills and to select the library lessons 
needed. The writer has prepared an extensive check list of such 
knowledges and skills, put up in convenient form for practical use by 
teachers.’ 

Once the library knowledges and skills needed by a particular 
teacher are listed, she and the school librarian, or a public librarian, 
can work together on the best ways of teaching them. Both have 
much to contribute, and the instruction will be all the better for 
being a joint effort. The librarian may come into the classroom for 
short basic lessons, and the teacher can carry on between lessons 
just as she does with special teachers of music and physical educa- 
tion. In particular, the teacher can have some systematic arrange- 
ment of library materials and a classroom file, as previously de- 
scribed, which will give her children a much better understanding of 
why books are systematically arranged and catalogued in the library 
than the librarian alone would ever be able to achieve. 

The teacher, because of her constant emphasis on use, would also 
help the librarian and prevent such cataloguing as the writer saw in 
a certain elementary-school library where the children were sup- 
posed to use three separate catalogues, namely, author, title, and 
subject files. A teacher also is likely to influence the librarian to put 
as many books as possible on open shelves instead of in the stacks. 
The librarian is likely to show the teacher that no elementary-school 
child should ever consider using library materials unless he knows 
what he needs them for. The librarian can lead him to books that 
will give him information, thrill him with adventure, entertain him, 


put him to sleep, orwhat not, but the purpose must always be definite. 


The best way to get the co-operation of pupils and parents is to 
give them actual evidence of what effective use of library materials 
will do for the children. The writer has found that elementary- 
school children like the idea of putting library slaves to work for 
them as Aladdin did the slaves of his lamp.? 

t Copy will be sent on application to any reader who sends nine cents for postage to 
Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


2 Carter ‘Alexander, op. cit. A fuller discussion of the lamp idea may be found in: 
Carter Alexander, “Library Aladdin Lamps for Schoolmen,” School Executive, LVI 
(October, 1937), 62-63, go. 
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The prospectuses and teacher helps put out by the Compton and 
the World Book encyclopedias are excellent for converting parents 
to their children’s need for knowing how to locate information. 
Much can be done also to induce interested parents to give their 
children at Christmas something besides fiction, a World Almanac, 
for example. 

As regards more extensive library materials for the school, a 
highly intelligent use of whatever is available will get parent support 
for richer provision. The library movement in elementary schools is 
very recent, and, like all late improvements, the library will obtain 
better equipment only as it shows full use of whatever is already at 
hand. A lot of free or inexpensive material is always available. For 
example, in any rural or small-town area there are usually in the 
homes of the children enough mail-order catalogues for some effec- 
tive lessons on using an index. 

At all events, anyone trying to secure co-operation on training 
elementary-school children to use library materials effectively has 
one talking point that simply cannot be gainsaid: When an elemen- 
tary-school child has learned to use library materials effectively by 
himself, he has actually learned how to do something that he will 
need to do all his life. If he ever amounts to anything, he will be 
doing just that long after he has forgotten who taught him to do it, 
or when, or how. 
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HE January number of the Elementary School Journal present- 
ed selected references on general administration, state school 
administration, city school administration, and supervision. The ref- 
erences presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. The pe- 
riod covered in the selection of the references is November 1, 1937, 
to October 31, 1938. 
TEACHING STAFF 
62. Bowers, HaAroip J. ‘Ten Principles of Teacher Certification,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 41-42, 92-93. 
Sets forth ten principles “consistent with our current educational philosophy 
and practice” to insure the attainment of the objectives of teacher certification. 
63. Bow tn, JAMES A. “Attitudes toward Reasons for Discharge of Teachers,” 
School Review, XLVI (September, 1938), 532-38. 


A study of the opinions of school administrators, teachers, patrons, and pupils 
concerning actions and behavior which are valid reasons for discharging 
teachers. 


64. CAROTHERS, Mary M. “How Detroit Hires Its Help,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXII (September, 1938), 35-37. 

Describes the methods used in selecting and administering ‘‘noneducational” 
personnel in a large city school system. 

65. COULBOURN, JOHN. Selection of Teachers in Large City School Systems. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 740. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+178. 

A survey of administrative practices in the thirty-seven largest cities, with sug- 
gestions for basic criteria and standards to be employed in selecting teachers. 

66. DEFFENBAUGH, W.S. ‘Know Your Superintendent of Schools,”’ American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 53, 88. 


A discussion, ‘‘addressed to new school-board members,” of the powers, the 
duties, and the relationships of the superintendency. 
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DEFFENBAUGH, W. S. “Know Your Principal,” American School Bourd 
Journal, XCVII (July, 1938), 54, 84. 
Considers the duties and qualifications of the principal and his relations to 
other members of the staff. 


McAsoy, CHARLES E. W. “Judging the Elementary-School Principal,” 
American School Board Journal, XCVI (February, 1938), 26. 
Discusses the qualifications of the principal and gives a rating sheet on the 
effectiveness of his relations with pupils, teachers, the community, and the 
superintendent. 


MaAtTZzEN, JOHN M., and Knapp, Rosert H. “Teacher Participation in 
School Administration,” American School Board Journal, XCVII (Octo- 
ber, 1938), 27-28, 87. 

Eighty-nine superintendents in the Middle West indicated the degree to which 
their teachers participate in twenty-nine administrative functions. Advan- 
tages, dangers, and outcomes of teacher participation are discussed. 


Park, Dorotuy G. “A Fourteen-Point Code for Superintendent and 
Teachers,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 22-23. 
Criteria for establishing the ideal relationship between teacher and administra- 
tor. 


Peters, D. W. “Married or Single?”’ Nation’s Schools, XX (December, 
1937), 41-42. 


A study of the comparative teaching ability of married and single women 
teachers. 


PirrENGER, B. F. “School Administration and School Personnel,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCVII (July, 1938), 17-18, 87. 


Emphasizes the necessity for care in the selection of personnel for co-operative 
participation in the formulation and the execution of school policies. 


SAYLoR, GALEN, and SUBCOMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT OF THE EpDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING Commission. “‘A Teachers’ Retirement System for 
Nebraska.”’ Nebraska State Teachers Association, Educational Bulletin, 
Mimeographed Series II, No. 3. Lincoln, Nebraska: Nebraska State 
Teachers Association, 1938. Pp. 59 (mimeographed). 

Analyzes the retirement practices of various states and outlines the main ele- 
ments of the proposed system for Nebraska. 


ScaTEs, Douctas E. “Ten Years of Experience with a Single-Salary 
Schedule,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 31-32, 
92. 

The author discusses the advances made under the schedule which gives equal 
pay for equal training and experience. The success of the plan is evidenced 
by the recent adoption by the school board of the new schedule on the single- 
salary basis. 
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Scott, CECIL WINFIELD. ‘‘Pennsylvania’s New Protective Teacher-Ten- 
ure Law,” American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 
33-34- 

A discussion and an evaluation of the protective-tenure law of Pennsylvania, 
which grants permanent status to all teachers serving under contract in the 
public schools. 

Scott, CEcIL WINFIELD. “Protective Teacher Tenure,” American School 
Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 29-32. 

The author evaluates the major claims for protective teacher tenure, states the 
valid arguments for the plan, and makes recommendations for legislation. 

WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. AurRILLA. Requirements for 
Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 
(third edition). 

Brings up to date information on the requirements of the regional associations, 
the various states, and the possessions of the United States. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon. Report of the Committee. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xii+244. 
A summary of the committee’s findings and recommendations regarding federal 
aid for public education. 
BITTERMANN, HENRY J. State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1938. Pp. x-+550. 


A general treatise on grants-in-aid and their relations to various phases of the 
social order. 


BLosE, Davin T. “Per Pupil Cost in Public Schools,” School Life, XXIII 
(December, 1937), 111. 
A brief statistical report of current expenses in state school systems. 
CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. “Figuring Financial Ability of States To Support 
Public Schools,”’ Nation’s Schools, XX (November, 1937), 37-38. 
Considers the percentage of total tax revenue which state and local govern- 
ments might reasonably be expected to devote to the support of their schools. 
Comstock, Luta Mar. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1936-37. 
United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 81, 1938. Pp. 24. 
An analysis of current expenses in 308 city school systems. 


CornELL, F. G. “To Stabilize State School Support,”’ Nation’s Schools, 
XXI (May, 1938), 31-33. : 
Proposes a formula for stabilizing the proportion of total school costs to be 
borne by state and local units. 


Covert, Tron. State School Taxes and State Funds for Education and 
Their Apportionment in Seven States, 1934-35. United States Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 78, 1938. Pp. iv+22. 
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Describes the apportionment to schools of the revenues provided from state- 
wide sources in California, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming. 

85. CovERT, TIMON, and KEESECKER, WARD W. Legislative Plans for Financ- 
ing Public Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
79, 1938. Pp. vit-44. 

Discusses basic principles, present practices, and trends; gives examples of 
state plans; provides a check list for evaluating existing systems; and outlines 
a hypothetical plan, which includes important desirable features. 

86. Cyr, FRANK W., BurKE, ARvip J., and Mort, Paut R. Paying for Our 
Public Schools. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 
1938. Pp. x+198. 

Written to give the average layman, clearly, concisely, and briefly, the facts and 
principles that he needs to answer questions on school finance. 

87. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research As- 
sociation of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 108-212. 
A review of the research in the period from December, 1934, to December, 1937. 
A number of studies in the field of public administration and public finance have 
been included where applicable to education. 

88. Firzpatrick, F. B. “Buying Educational Service,” Virginia Journal of 
Education, XXXI (April, 1938), 271-72. 

Reviews expenditures for educational service in 1933-34 and compares costs 
of education in rural and urban sections of the United States as a whole and in 
the state of Virginia. 

89. GANDERS, Harry S. “Federal Relations to Education, 1931 and 1938,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXII (July, 1938), 18-20. 

A comparative summary of two important reports on the problem of federal 
relations to education in the United States. 

oo. Hauser, L. J. “An Evaluation of the Differential in State Aid in Terms of 
Adaptability,” American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 
23-24. 

An argument for determining relative school costs instead of relying merely on 
current practice as a criterion for establishing differentials in state and federal 
aid between elementary and high schools. 

or. Kinprep, L. W. ‘Nonpublic School Support,” Nation’s Schools, XXII 
(October, 1938), 21-22. 

A review (1) of the constitutional restrictions on the use of public funds for 
nonpublic schools and (2) of court decisions involving indirect forms of aid. 

92. MorGAN, WALTER E. Financing Public Education in California. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 15. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. viii-+22. 

Describes the present state system of school finance. 
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. Mort, Paut R., and LAWLER, EucEnE S. ‘Comparison of the Ability of 


Rural and Urban Areas To Support Education,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (January, 1938), 337-43. 

Gives data from five states showing the comparative abilities to support edu- 
cation in districts of varying degrees of urbanization. 


REEVES, FLoyp W. “Federal Relations,” Nation’s Schoois, XXI (March, 
1938), 25-27. 
The chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education lists ten 
essential elements that he believes should be incorporated in legislation provid- 
ing federal assistance to education in the states. 


Why Schools Cost More. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XVI, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 127-78. 

Surveys the trend in school costs from 1870 to 1936, with special attention to 
the period 1914-30. Shows the degree to which certain factors have influenced 
the rise in school expenditures. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT! 

ALMACK, JOHN C. “Making the Salary Schedule,” American School Board 
Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 19-20; (May, 1938), 23-25. 
The chief reasons why teachers’ salaries are low, according to the author, are 
(1) the tendency to promote the educational program at the expense of the 
workers, (2) the theory that teachers should render service without pay, and (3) 
the lack of a sound basis on which to compute their compensation. Principles 
which should be recognized in providing just salaries are proposed. 


CRAWFORD, WILL C. “Adequate, Well-located Sites in a Long-Range 
School Building Program,” American School Board Journal, XCVI 
(April, 1938), 45-46. 

Suggests criteria for selecting a school site and presents a score card with 
weighted items. 


Dartey, W. G. “Lighting—First or Last?” American School Board 
Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 25-28. 
Urges adherence to recommended standards of illumination for schools. Help- 
ful suggestions and supporting data are given. 


GaRVER, Haruie. “Appraising for Insurance,” Nation’s Schools, XXI 
(May, 1938), 53-55; “Facts on Insurance,” , XXII (September, 
1938), 55-57: 

A discussion of the need for accurate periodic appraisal of school property, ade- 
quate insurance coverage, proper distribution of policies and premium dates, 
and frequent inspections. i 





* See also Item 528 (Engelhardt) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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100. Hatsey, R. H. F. ‘How Much Light for Schoolrooms?” American School 


Io!I. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 





Board Journal, XCVI (January, 1938), 27-28. 

Considers the question of lighting from the viewpoint of costs and criticizes 
the lack of agreement on standards of school lighting which might be deter- 
mined by scientific research. 


Harrison, W. K., and FouitHovx, J. A. “Reducing the Cost of School- 
Building Construction,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (Jan- 
uary, 1938), 49-50. 

Lists the items which go to make up the total cost of a school plant and gives 
suggestions regarding the points at which possible reductions may be made. 


Joyner, S. C. “Buying School Insurance,”’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, XCVI (March, 1938), 51-52, 91. 
A comprehensive statement of factors considered in the rate-making procedure 
for each type of insurance generally carried by school districts. 


McCuinton, J. W. “Problems of School Buying in Intermediate and 
Smaller School Districts,” American School Board Journal, XCV (No- 
vember, 1937), 36-37. 

Notes four problems pertaining to school buying and advocates a policy of 
selective buying. 


Mitter, CHESTER F. “Control and Storage of Supplies,” MNation’s 
Schools, XX (December, 1937), 57-58. 


Reports advantages and disadvantages in various procedures followed by 
school-supply departments. 


Morey, Victor P. “Progress in Uniform Fiscal Procedure,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 43-44. 
The data given show the rapid growth of standardized accounting systems 
and suggest the desirability of state-prescribed classifications to make possible 
comparison of various types of expenditures. 


RoGERS, JAMES FREDERICK. The School Custodian. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1938. Pp. vi+44. 
Report of a nation-wide survey of practices relating to selection, training, 
duties, supervision, and salaries of janitors and janitor-engineers in school sys- 
tems of various sizes. 


Scumipt, H. W. “Some Blunders in School-Building Planning,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (January, 1938), 29-32. 
Furnishes examples of the results of bad or careless planning and indicates that 
much improvement could be made by designers. 


The School Plant and Equipment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 365-492. 
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A review of the research that has been made in the field during the period of 
April, 1935, to April, 1938. 


109. School Supplies. National Association of Public School Business Officials, 


Bulletin No. 6. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: National Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials (H. W. Cramblet, Secretary, 341 South 
Bellefield Avenue), 1938. Pp. 144. 

A report of studies made under the direction of the association’s Research 
Committee on Supplies and Equipment. Deals with selection, purchase, stor- 
age, and distribution of supplies in city school systems. 


110. STOUFFER, S. M. Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City 





of Wilmington, Delaware, for the Biennium Beginning July 1, 1935, and 
Ending June 30, 1937, pp. 107-13. Wilmington, Delaware: Board of 
Public Education. (Quoted in: ‘The Wilmington Program of School- 
Building Operation,” American School Board Journal, XCVII [October, 
1938], 60, 62.) 

Describes the maintenance and operation plan for the city schools, which 
has been particularly effective through the application of carefully considered 
policies of personnel management. 


. VitEs, N. E., and CARPENTER, W. W. “Building Maintenance and the 


School Janitor,” American School and University, X, 215-18. New York: 
American School Publishing Corp., 1938. 


A discussion of factors making for poor janitorial service. Offers suggestions 
regarding qualifications, relations, responsibilities, and training of janitors. 


PuBLic RELATIONS* 


. Carter, T. M. “Citizens Evaluate Their Schools,” School and Society, 


XLVII (June 4, 1938), 719-23. 

The complexity and the indefiniteness of social forces and social demands 
make it impossible to set up a table of absolute values upon which certain social, 
moral, and ethical objectives of the schools may be evaluated. 


. Eye, Gren G. “The Public School and Special-Interest Influence,” 


American School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 1938), 44-45. 

A brief analysis of types of pressure groups, desirable and undesirable, which 
seek to use the schools for their own purposes. The author proposes “five tests 
worth applying” in dealing with these groups. 


. GREENE, RicHarpD T. ‘The Board of Education and the Public,” American 


School Board Journal, XCVII (October, 1938), 19-21. 


A board member points out that the local board of education is the means 
through which the people keep control of the schools. 


t See also Item 413 (Chambers) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 529 (Engelhardt) 
in the November, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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115. MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. Social Interpretation. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv-+486. 
Develops a functional concept of “social interpretation” as basic and comple- 
mentary to all institutional planning and progress, laying emphasis, of course, 
on public-school interpretation. 

116. MoFFiItT, FREDERICK J. “Board of Education vs. Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation,” American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1937), 
19-21, 95. 
Discusses the place of the parent-teacher association in school affairs. 

117. RELLER, THEODORE L. ‘An Improved Public-Relations Calendar,” A mer- 
ican School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 24-26. 
A calendar is suggested as a means of insuring serious consideration of the 
planning and the execution of the public-relations program. 

118. RossBacu, Epitu. Parent-Teacher Activities at Lincoln School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xiv+42. 
A description of the school-centered, parent-centered, and community- 
centered activities of the Lincoln School. 

119. SEXSON, JOHN A. “Public Relations,” School and Society, XLVII (March 
19, 1938), 353-59. 
Urges the need for desirable objectives in a public-relations program and 
enumerates several such purposes. 

120, STRACKE, GEORGE A. “Pictures and Public,” Nation’s Schools, XX (De- 
cember, 1937), 30-32. 


Makes suggestions on the use of photographs and motion pictures as a means of 
interpreting the schools to the public. 








Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


DEMOCRACY IN SUPERVISION.—The dominant emphasis on democracy and 
co-operation in education has for some time been affecting supervisory theory 
and practice, but analytic discussions which actually implement democracy in 
supervision are rare. The volume here reviewed’ is the third publication of 1938 
attempting to suggest democratic practices in supervision. The Preface states: 

Administrative and supervisory officers have been reluctant, in many cases, to share 
their authority and their policy-determining roles with classroom teachers. Too many 
supervisors believe that teachers must be closely supervised in order to prevent them 
from shirking [p. vi]. 

[The book’s] central thesis is that the kind and the amount of supervision which 
should be provided depend upon the qualifications of the teaching staff. .... self- 
supervision imposed by a professional group upon itself is far more effective than any 
other form of supervision [p. v]. 

[Changes in supervision] will be in the direction of making supervision a co-operative 
undertaking. The responsibility for the successful inauguration of these changes rests 
with teachers to at least as great an extent as it does with administrative and super- 
visory officers [p. vii]. 

The emphasis on the teacher’s responsibility in co-operative school work is 
most welcome since it is often overlooked when teachers are complaining about 
non-co-operative administration and supervision. A further emphasis on the 
responsibility of the teacher-training institution is also wholesome and much 
needed. 

Five units comprise the content, titled as follows: I. “Frame of Reference: 
Education in a Democratic Society,’”’ II. “The Relationship between Teacher 
Qualifications and Supervision,’’ III. “The Induction and Guidance of Be- 
ginning Teachers,” IV. ‘‘Professional Improvement of Teachers in Service: A 
Co-operative Enterprise,” and V. “The Special Subjects in the Modern School.” 

The titles clearly indicate that the authors’ concept of supervision, while 
splendidly democratic and co-operative, is limited in scope. No reference what- 
ever is made to aspects other than the improvement of teachers in service. The 
treatment does not remotely approach coverage of the field of supervision as it 
operates at present. 

Unit I is a sensible, easily read argument for democracy in educational proc- 
esses. In Unit II, 50 per cent of the space is given to quotations in small 


t Alonzo F. Myers, Louise M. Kifer, Ruth C. Merry, and Frances Foley, Co-operative 
Supervision in the Public Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+340. 
$2.50. 
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print, a presentation which retards reading. While the materials quoted are 
excellent, less quotation and more interpretation and synthesis would have been 
desirable. Unit III also contains much quoted material but is probably the 
best treatment, if not the only treatment appearing in a textbook, of the in- 
duction of new teachers. A much more adequate bibliography of city school 
bulletins should have been included. Unit IV discusses the standard techniques 
in routine fashion and is neither as complete nor as lively as older discussions. 
Two of the most widely used standard references and a number of minor pub- 
lications are omitted from the Bibliography. Unit V on the special subjects con- 
tains much first-class material. The emphasis on the special supervisor as a 
consultant is sound and is in line with present theory. There still seems, how- 
ever, to be an emphasis on subjects as subjects. There is much excellent refer- 
ence to individual differences and pupil purposes, but the reviewer believes that 
an excellent opportunity to discuss the special subjects in relation to the unified 
program was missed. 

The volume is not a major contribution to supervision. It is a good treatment 
of certain aspects of the field. The discussion is not always well balanced al- 
though the writing is, in the main, very good. Bibliographies are limited. Exer- 
cises and study questions are omitted. The book’s chief merits lie in the con- 
crete, specific illustrations in some of the units and in the consistently followed 


effort to be practical. 
W. H. Burton 
University of Southern California 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOL.— 
Until two or three years ago there was a drought in effective literature about the 
rural school. The stream of publications in the early twenties all but dried up. 
The years that followed saw much good work and excellent experimentation 
but little publication. Of late, a number of worth-while volumes have appeared, 
and among the very best of these is the book under review. 

It combines, in extremely practical fashion, the author’s intimate experience 
in various aspects of rural education with the results of her experimentation and 
study. The procedures suggested have, most of them, been successfully tried 
out by the author’s thirty rural critics of the State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York, where she is director of rural education. 

It is important that such a work as Dr. Wofford’s be written, for the small 
rural schools, to the number of perhaps seventy-five thousand or more, will be 
with us for the length of my predictable future. Low population density, 
topography, and certain other factors will successfully bar the elimination of 
the small school as an attendance unit, however large administrative units 
become. 


t Kate V. Wofford, Modern Education in the Small Rural School. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+582. $2.75. 
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After an introductory part which sketches the place of the small rural school 
in our changing rural society, three practical parts of five or six chapters each 
follow. The first of these deals with the organization of the school for teaching 
learning and living. It considers program-making, record-keeping, providing 
for the time that the child spends outside recitations, caring for the exceptional 
child, individualizing instruction, and organizing the school for democratic 
living. The second part considers the curriculum, books as tools, buildings and 
grounds and the use made of them, and modern aids in teaching. The final part 
is concerned with the community and its agencies and their relation to the 
school. 

Not the least valuable features of the book are the eight appendixes, which 
under seventeen heads give concrete, tested forms and devices covering every- 
thing from report cards to a suggested constitution for a rural-school club and 
the outline of a simple survey form that the pupils themselves can use for learn- 
ing about their community and relating the knowledge acquired to their school 
work. 

Modern Education in the Small Rural School can be recommended without 
reservation as a textbook in undergraduate teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools and as the guide par excellence to the isolated teacher in rural areas who 
is anxious to improve her work but is uncertain how to proceed. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR INSIGHT AS WELL AS FOR USE.—Teachers in the 
upper elementary grades will welcome stimulus and information which will help 
them so to teach arithmetic that it will lose much of its weary mechanical nature 
and grow into a course in quantitative thinking with concepts which are indis- 
pensable to our scientific civilization. In 1927 Robert Lee Morton, of Ohio 
University, published Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. This book 
was a popular contribution to teaching technique and has had great influence. 
The present volumet is a revision and an enlargement of the earlier book and as 
such should find many warm friends who will use and enjoy it. Volume I, pub- 
lished in 1937, is a revision and a re-writing of an earlier book for the primary 
grades. 

Prospective teachers of arithmetic, especially in Grades IV, V, and VI, will 
find this book a complete, carefully written, simply organized, and readily 
understood textbook filled with scientifically sound methods for organizing and 
presenting all phases of arithmetic. Teachers of experience will find stimulating 
ideas that will help them to teach better. Morton claims that “‘it is designed for 
teachers, prospective teachers, supervisors, superintendents, and other students 
of elementary education” (p. v), and the reviewer agrees that all these, and 


t Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. II, Inter- 
mediate Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. xii+-538. $2.72. 
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teachers of teachers, and prospective teachers in colleges or normal schools also, 
will warmly welcome Morton’s new book and modern ideas. 

Chapter i is an outstanding presentation of the general point of view of 
“meaningful” teaching of arithmetic in contrast to the drill theory and the 
theory of incidental learning: 

It [the meaning theory] holds that arithmetic is a system of interrelated principles, 
that children will become interested in learning it for its own sake as well as for its 
obvious usefulness, that understanding must come before drill, that new steps must be 
discovered by pupils rather than merely accepted by them, that drill if not given pre- 
maturely has an important function to perform, and that through arithmetic children 
should learn to do quantitative thinking [pp. 18-109]. 


The remaining pages of chapter i deal with the following functions of arith- 
metic instruction: (1) computational, (2) informational, (3) sociological, and 
(4) psychological. The first two of these four categories are self-explanatory. 
By the sociological function Morton means the application of arithmetical 
abilities in practical affairs. Computation and information are useless unless 
useful. By “psychological function” he means the use of number as a method 
of thinking. He quotes Judd and Brueckner liberally in defense of this position. 
For example: ‘To reduce arithmetic to a few practical applications would be to 
neglect the general idea of precise thinking on which our mechanical and scien- 
tific civilization rests” (p. 31). This viewpoint is the basis for teaching arith- 
metic for insight, as Morton champions. He concludes that arithmetic which 
gives “due consideration to the informational, the sociological, and the psycho- 
logical functions, as well as to the computational function, is an indispensable 
part of the training of the young” (p. 33). 

The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to systematic presentations 
of the teaching of operations with whole numbers, fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, denominate numbers, mensuration, problem-solving, and use of tests. 
Each unit is carefully organized into one or more chapters filled with interesting 
detail. 

Morton advocates systematic instruction. In beginning any major unit, 
whether with whole numbers, fractions, or percentage, he would take an inven- 
tory of the child’s knowledge and training. Often this inventory-taking is 
largely an individual matter, since group tests, at best, are really not reliable on 
finer points. Such preliminary testing enables the teacher to begin “where the 
pupils are rather than where she thinks they ought to be” (p. 181). Only on 
such a basis can a teacher develop mathematical insight. 

After the inventory, fundamental principles for “teaching, not telling” are 
presented. This presentation is given with remarkable thoroughness and covers 
all phases of the subject which an intelligent and informed teacher should know. 
All recommendations are based on research either by the author or by other 
experienced investigators. The footnotes show a satisfying familiarity with the 
literature in the field, as does also the aptly annotated bibliography at the end 
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of each chapter. As teaching aids there also appear at the end of each chapter a 
set of “Questions and Review Exercises” and a “Chapter Test,” both of which 
are valuable aids for the reader. 

If there is any major adverse criticism of this textbook, it would be that the 
treatment is so over-scientific as to be a bit cold and lacking in human qualities. 
One of the major problems confronting many arithmetic teachers is one of de- 
veloping interest, drive, or, to use a worn-out term, a “felt need.” Although 
heroic and persistent emphasis on understanding and insight makes one feel that 
this emphasis is really Morton’s technique for developing in the child an interest 
and a desire to learn, one also feels that the book leaves something to be desired 
on this human, nonscientific aspect of the teaching of arithmetic. 

However, for a scientific presentation and a stimulating, well-organized treat- 
ment of the teaching of arithmetic, Morton has written a usable and a useful 


book. 
H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


PROBLEMS OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR.—Many books on the problems of 
psychopathic behavior have recently been written especially for the purpose of 
giving the general reader some systematic knowledge of psychopathology. In 
many instances the authors also attempt to give the lay reader help in re- 
orienting his own behavior. The book under review! does not attempt especially 
to deal with everyday behavior or to make suggestions regarding the reorienta- 
tion of the reader’s difficulties. In the Preface the author states that his purpose 
is to describe nervous and mental diseases in simple terms and to point out the 
problems of the “public lunatic,” that is, the person who influences others 
through his own abnormality. 

The book of 520 pages is composed of 65 chapters, a short glossary, and an 
index. The first reaction of the reviewer was a question why the book is divided 
into so many chapters, some of which are only four pages long (chapter xxxviii) 
and some less than three (chapter xxxvi). Chapter divisions are supposedly 
made to facilitate the presentation of different topics, but there is no logical 
reason for some of the divisions which the author of this book has made. Asan 
example, Part IV deals with traumatic hysteria and is divided into six chapters 
dealing with the results of encounter with bandits, lightning stroke, electric 
shock, minor head injuries, major head injuries, and injuries to extremities. In 
the first place, all these topics could very well have been discussed in one chap- 
ter, and, in the second place, the reviewer doubts the wisdom of discussing 
encounters with bandits or electric shock in such a book. If the author is pre- 
senting a description of nervous and mental diseases, as he states in the Preface, 
it is questionable whether encounter with bandits is a common cause of the 


tC. S. Bluemel, The Troubled Mind: A Study of Nervous and Mental Ilinesses. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1938. Pp. x+520. $3.50. 
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development of nervous or mental diseases. The author might well have written 
a chapter on “rounding a curve at high speed” or “falling out of a fourth-story 
window.” The author states that “an encounter with holdups or bandits is not 
altogether an uncommon experience in modern American life” (p. 217). From the 
reports of police departments the reviewer is inclined to believe that such an 
encounter is an uncommon experience, that is, in relation to the total number of 
experiences which each person is likely to have. Furthermore, careful reading of 
chapters xxxviii and xxxix shows that encounters with bandits, lightning strokes, 
and electric shock all produce nervousness and a sense of unreality, pains, 
dizziness, and other symptoms which show no differential between the kinds of 
traumata and the reactions to them. 

From page 359 on, the author discusses mental abnormality. The topics are: 
illusions, delusions, hallucinations, confusional reactions, senile dementia, 
paresis, melancholia, paranoia, dementia praecox, mania, infantilism, the psy- 
chopath or infantoid, and the public lunatic. These topics are indeed a curious 
mixture for presentation of the problems of mental abnormality. Many of the 
chapter headings contain obsolete terms, such as “‘melancholia,”’ “infantilism,” 
and “psychopath,” each of which supposedly signifies some mental disease. 

Probably 60 per cent of the content of this book is made up of case studies, 
which are brief and extremely well presented. The reviewer is somewhat puz- 
zled by the fact that the author makes little attempt to present a co-ordinated 
and correlated theory of neurotic manifestations or mental disorder but merely 
presents varying symptoms in a somewhat disconnected fashion. The first 
chapter gave the reviewer an excellent impression of the book and a hope that 
the rest of the material would be as carefully written and as interesting. This 
chapter deals with fixed ideas in the normal mind, and it not only presents inter- 
esting material but also raises many questions regarding the meaning of the 
rigidity of human behavior in everyday activities. 

The book is well written, and there is no attempt to dramatize in the news- 
paper style which is often observed in popular books. Although it is doubtful 
whether any student will be able to systematize his knowledge in the field by 
reading this publication, the book will give him a great deal of information and, 
in this respect, is highly recommended. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 


University of Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—Since 
it is now believed that the child is an organism which learns “all over,” the so- 
called ‘‘academic training” of elementary-school teachers, traditionally limited 
largely to matters of the mind, is quite inadequate. Any attempt, therefore, to 
assist the already overburdened classroom teacher in the complete education of 
boys and girls is commendable. By developing an entire program of physical 
education for Grades I-VI and by applying it in an actual situation, the authors 
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of the volume under review! not only have helped the classroom teacher and the 
supervisor of physical education but have made a significant contribution to 
professional education as well. 

The authors are concerned with the systematic building of big muscle skills 
and associated knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations from Grade I to the 
junior high school. Balance, timing, force, and direction or accuracy are con- 
sidered the fundamentals which are basic to the control of an object or of the 
body itself. The book is organized by grade levels. Each grade is divided into 
units, which, in turn, are made up of a series of lesson plans. Rather specific 
objectives are established, and the appropriate activities and outcomes are 
listed. There has been an attempt to give progression in fundamentals within 
grades and from grade to grade, and, wherever opportunity offers, certain basic 
health principles have been included in the units. 

Many admirable features are noted. In this volume the teacher finds an en- 
tire program which has been worked out in detail, not only on paper, but in an 
actual situation. Here, too, is an attempt to tie together objectives, activities, 
and outcomes; to integrate health-teaching with the activity program; and to 
provide the progression which is so badly needed in the newer type of play pro- 
gram. Moreover, the provisions for pupil leadership are commendable. 

On the other hand, certain issues are brought out which deserve the best 
thought and judgment of all concerned, since they are questionable or, perhaps, 
even objectionable unless thoroughly understood by the teacher. In the first 
place, prepared units and lesson plans may be objectionable if they are followed 
blindly. Obviously these are intended as guides, since they would be too artifi- 
cial to be adopted wholesale apart from the situation in which they were de- 
veloped. The teacher, therefore, must use them as guides and draw on his own 
initiative, imagination, and resourcefulness in adapting them to the local situa- 
tion. In the second place, some critics even go so far as to question seriously the 
advisability of teaching the fundamentals of balance, timing, force, and direc- 
tion, as such, apart from the activities themselves. Other debatable points in- 
clude: for the lower grades, the preponderance of rhythmic activities, the use 
of dodge ball and relay races, and the dearth of playground games; for Grades 
IV-VI, the lack of a wide variety of ball games. Moreover, while some progres- 
sion in fundamentals and in the activities is noted from grade to grade, it is not 
easily discernible to the reader. 

On the whole, however, these graded lessons in physical education make a 
valuable contribution in an area which heretofore has been greatly neglected. 
It will be interesting to learn whether the development of fundamental motor 
activities in the lower grades will really result, as is hoped, in the successful par- 
ticipation by the children in the more highly organized activities of later grades 
and years. 

t Gertrude M. Baker, Florence M. Warnock, and Grace D. Christensen, Graded 
Lessons in Fundamentals of Physical Education: A Program for Grades One to Six. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. x+368. $3.00. 
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i This book is recommended primarily for classroom and rural-school teachers 
and for supervisors and part-time teachers of physical education in the elemen- 
tary grades. It will also be helpful to principals and to educators in general 
who are interested in the complete education of boys and girls. 


a Wru1am L. HuGHEs 
a Teachers College, Columbia University 


ADDITIONS TO THE NEw HEattuy Livinc SERIES.—Teachers will welcome 
the new books for third- and fourth-grade children in the New Healthy Living 
Series.* 

The content of the books is well within the range of the experience of children 
in the intermediate grades. The selection is such that each book provides mate- 
rial for a complete health program which could cover an entire year’s work. The 
books could be used in two ways: as supplementary readers or, better, as 
; references to stimulate interest in the health experiences that can easily be ar- 
ranged throughout the year. The vocabulary is within the reading ability of the 
average child in the grade. 

While the information comes within the range of the child’s experience, the 
material presented is real information and is scientifically sound. It should 
strengthen habit formation, but there is no preaching. These books give a scien- 
tific basis for desirable habits. The emphasis is positive; illnesses are mentioned, 
but the treatment throughout the book should develop the pupil’s desire for 
good health rather than create a fear of illness. Growth is emphasized through- 
out the books. If the pattern of the book is followed, each child will have a 
wholesome attitude toward his well-being and should have an appreciation of 
his responsibility for developing a sound body—a realization that is well within 
his mental maturity. 

The questions at the end of each chapter and the suggested activities are 
excellent. They should prove valuable to the teacher whose preparation for 
teaching health has been limited and should be suggestive to teachers who are 
well prepared for this phase of work. It is to be regretted that one deviation 
from accepted procedure occurs on pages 110 and 111 in Let’s Stay Well, where 
the left eye is tested first. This error can easily be corrected in subsequent 
printings. 

These books form a valuable addition to the growing library of health books 
for children in the intermediate grades. 








Mary May WyMan 


Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


t Mary L. Hahn, with the co-operation of Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Le?’s 
Grow, pp. vi+186; Let’s Stay Well, pp. vit+184. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1938. $0.72 each. 
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SCHOOL-CENTERED READERS.—If the function of school readers is to provide 
children with reading material arranged in disparate groups having close re- 
lation with their intellectual and scholastic life and growth, these are useful 
books.? 

They are designed for Grades IV, V, and VI. Each book is made up of six 
units. The dominant theme in all three books is that best named by the term 
“social studies”: geography, travel, industry, invention, social service, co- 
operation, and conservation. A few units, however, such as those on hobbies, 
prose, poetry, and drama, and ‘Tales from Many Lands,” stand somewhat apart 
from the social theme, though they are certainly not antagonistic to it. Each 
unit is introduced by a series of pictures (photographs and candid-camera shots) 
to provide preliminary visualization and interest-whetting discussion. Nearly 
all the units close with suggestions for things to do and books to read. Through- 
out the units are drawings, pictures, and maps, most of them incredibly bad— 
bad from almost every angle. 

The books seem to this reviewer to fit pretty well the scholastic interests of 
the pupils in these three grades, although in his opinion there is much too much 
emphasis on the social. The units are compact and unified, and the selections 
within the units are as diversified in content, type, and tone as is consistent with 
the central idea. 

Granted that the purpose of school readers is that stated in the first sentence 
of this review, these are well-planned books. As in all social planning, however, 
the final success depends on the individuals within the plan. So in readers—the 
acid test is the quality of the selections. What does such a test reveal? All 
the poems (and there is a generous supply of poetry) and a few prose things were 
taken intact from the work of professional writers, many of them very competent 
writers. But most of the material was either composed specifically for these 
books or cut to fit (“adapted” is the euphemism for the procedure) from the 
writings of others. No harm in that, of course, provided the carpenter work is 
skilfully done; and, for the most part, that job in these books is pretty well done. 
The cutting-out of passages from the original, the simplification of vocabulary, 
and the recasting of sentences—these are the chief means of adapting. This re- 
viewer would assert that each of these, and particularly the third, is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task, requiring almost as much discrimination and fine skill as that 
needed for excellent original writing, and he would assert further that not in- 
frequently the obligations of this work have not been met in these books. He 
could demonstrate this statement—at least to those who have a feel for good 
writing—by quoting some passages from the original and then laying alongside 
the adapted passages. 


t Child Development Readers: Exploring New Fields by Beryl Parker and Julia 
M. Harris, pp. viii+440, $0.92; Tales and Travel by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. viii+472, 
$0.96; Highways and Byways by Beryl Parker and Paul McKee, pp. vi+504, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
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Nevertheless, if it is books of this sort that the schools want, then these three 
books are clearly “down their alley.” The present reviewer prefers books of 
another sort, not school-centered, not cut to fit, not so overwhelmingly civic- 
minded. But there are plenty of school readers of that kind, and few of this; 
and it was books of this kind that the editors set out to build. They have done 
a good job. 

They have, in fact, done a better job than the publishers have. For in bind- 
ing, in the quality of the paper, in illustrations, and in page makeup, the volumes 
are singularly unattractive. In these days of good bookmaking this is an unex- 
pected publisher’s whim. Perhaps they were desirous of offering cheap books; 
even so, they would do well to remember that books can be made cheap in more 
senses than one. 

WALTER BARNES 


New York University 
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